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Arr. I—THE LIFE OF HEYNE.* 


Heyrne’s Life is not without an intrinsic, as well as an ex- 
ternal interest ; for he had much to struggle with, and he strug- 
gled with it manfully ; thus his kistory has a value independent 
of his fame. Some account of his early years we are happily 
enabled to give in his own words: we translate a considerable 
part of this passage, autobiography being a favorite sort of read- 
ing with us. 

He was born at Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony, in September, 
1729 ; the eldest of a poor weaver’s family, poor almost to the 
verge of destitution. 

‘My good father, George Heyne,’ says he, ‘ was a native of 
the principality of Glogau, in Silesia, from the little village of 
Gravenschitz. His youth had fallen in those times when the 
Evangelist party of that province were still exposed to the op- 
pressions and persecutions of the Romish Church. His kindred, 
enjoying the blessing of contentment in an humble but inde- 
pendent station, felt, like others, the influence of this proselyting 
bigotry, and lost their domestic peace by means of it. Some 
went over to the Romish faith. My father left his native vil- 
lage, and endeavored, by the labor of his hands, to procure a 


*This sketch of an eminent classical scholar and editor is taken from 
Carlyle’s Miscellanies, with the omission of some particulars which have 
little relation to his literary merits. The writer is distinguished for the 
tact with which he seizes the elements of character, and for the clearness 
with which he sets them forth. He has not done Heyne full justice, we 
think, nor assigned the due rank to his peculiar scholarship ; yet his rep- 
resentation is true, in the main, and full of interest and instruction. 
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livelihood in Saxony. ‘‘ What will it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul !” was the thought which 
the scenes of his youth had stamped the most deeply on his 
mind ; but no lucky chance favored his enterprises or endeavors 
to better his condition, ever so little. On the contrary, a series 
of perverse incidents kept him continually below the limits even 
of a moderate sufficiency. His old age was thus left a prey to 
poverty, and to her companions, timidity and depression of 
mind, Manufactures, at that time, were visibly declining in 
Saxony; and the misery among the working classes, in districts 
concerned in the linen trade, was unusually severe. Scarcely 
could the labor of the hands suffice to support the laborer him- 
self, still less his family. The saddest aspect which the decay 
of civic society can exhibit has always appeared to me to be 
this, when honorable, honor-loving, conscientious diligence can- 
not, by the utmost efforts of toil, obtain the necessaries of life, 
or when the working man cannot even find work; but must 
stand with folded arms, lamenting his forced idleness, through 
which himself and his family are verging to starvation, or it may 
be, actually suffering the pains of hunger. 

‘It was in the extremest penury that I was born and brought 
up. The earliest companion of my childhood was Want; and 
my first impressions came from the tears of my mother, who 
had not bread for her children. How often have I seen her on 
Saturday-nights, wringing her hands and weeping, when she 
had come back with what the hard toil, nay, often the sleepless 
nights, of her husband had produced, and could find none to 
buy it! Sometimes a fresh attempt was made through me or 
my sister: I had to return to the purchasers with the saine piece 
of ware, to see whether we could not possibly get rid of it. In 
that quarter, there is a class of so called merchants, who, how- 
ever, are in fact nothing more than forestallers, that buy up the 
linen made by the poorer people at the lowest price, and endeav- 
or to sell it in other districts at the highest. Often have I seen 
one or other of these petty tyrants, with all the pride of a satrap, 
throw back the piece of goods offered him, or imperiously cut 
off some trifle from the price and wages required for it. Ne- 
cessity constrained the poorer to sell the sweat of his brow ata 
groschen or two less, and again to make good the deficit by 
starving. It was the view of such things that awakened the 
first sparks of indignation in my young heart. The show of 
pomp and plenty among these purse-proud people, who fed them- 
selves on tlie extorted crumbs of so many hundreds, far from 
dazzling me into respect or fear, filled me with rage against 
them. The first time I heard of tyrannicide at school, there 
rose vividly before me the project to become a Brutus on all those 
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oppressors of the poor, who had so often cast my father and 
mother into straits: and here, for the first time, was an instance 
of a truth, which [ have since had frequent occasion to observe, 
that, if the unhappy man, armed with feeling of his wrongs, 
and a certain strength of soul, does not risk the utmost, and be- 
¢ome an open criminal, it is merely the beneficent result of 
those circumstances in which Providence has placed him, there- 
by fettering his activity, and guarding him from such destructive 
attempts. ‘That the oppressing part of mankind should be se- 
cured against the oppressed was, in the plan of inscrutable wis- 
dom, a most important element of the present system of 
things. 

‘My good parents did what they could, and sent me toa 
child’s school in the suburbs ; I obtained the praise of learning 
very fast, and being very fond of it. My schoolmaster had two 
sons, lately returned from Leipsic, a couple of depraved fellows, 
who took all pains to lead me astray; and, as I resisted, kept 
me for a long time, by threats and mistreatment of all sorts, ex- 
tremely miserable, So early as my tenth year, to raise the mo- 
ney for my school wages, I had given lessons to a neighbor's 
child, a little girl, in reading and writing. As the common 
school-course could take me no farther, the point now was to 
get a private hour and proceed into Latin. But for that purpose 
a guter groschen weekly was required ; this my parents had not 
to give. Many a day | carried this grief about with me: how- 
ever, I had a godfather, who was in easy circumstances, a ba- 
ker, and my mother’s half-brother. One Saturday I was sent to 
this man to fetch a loaf. With wet eyes I entered his house, 
and chanced to find my godfather himself there. Being ques- 
tioned why I was crying, I tried to answer, but a whole stream 
of tears broke loose, and scarcely could I make the cause of my 
sorrow intelligible. My magnanimous godfather offered to pay 
the weekly groschen out of his own pocket; and only this con- 
dition was imposed on me, that 1 should come to him every Sun- 
day, and repeat what part of the Gospel I had Jearned by heart. 
This latter arrangement had one good effect for me,—it exer- 
cised my memory, and I Jearned to recite without bashfulness. 

‘Drunk with joy, I started off with my loaf; tossing it up 
time after time into the aiz, and barefoot as I was, I capered 
aloft after it. But hereupon my loaf fell into a puddle. This 
misfortune again brought me a little to reason; my mother 
heartily rejoiced at the good news ; my father was less content. 
Thus passed a couple of years; and my schoolmaster intimated 
what I myself had long known, that I could now learn no more 
from him, 

‘ This then was the time when I must leave school, and be- 
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take me to the handicraft of my father. Were not the artisan 
under oppressions of so many kinds, robbed of the fruits of his 
hard toil, and of so many advantages to which the useful citizen 
has a natural claim; I should still say,—Had I but continued 
in the station of my parents, what thousandfold vexation would 
at this hour have been unknown to me! My father could not 
but be anxious to have a grown-up son for an assistant in his la- 
bor, and looked upon my repugnance to it with great dislike. I 
again longed to get into the grammar school of the town; but 
for this, all means were wanting. Where was a gulden of quar- 
terly fees, where were books and a blue cloak to be come at: 
how wistfully my look often hung on the walls of the school 
when I learned it! : 

‘ A clergyman of the suburbs was my second godfather ; his 
name was Sebastian Seydel; my schoolmaster, who likewise 
belonged to his congregation, had told him of me; I was sent 
for, and after a short examination, he promised me that I should 
go to the town-school; he himself would bear the charges. 
Who can express my happiness, as | then felt it! I was de- 
spatched to the first teacher, examined, and placed with appro- 
bation in the second class. Weakly from the first, pressed down 
with sorrow and want, without any cheerful enjoyment of child- 
hood or youth, I was still of very small stature ; my class-fellows 
judged by externals, and had a very slight opinion of me. 
Scarcely by various proofs of diligence, and by the praises I 
received, could | get so far that they tolerated my being put be- 
side them. 

* And certainly my diligence was not a little hampered! Of 
his promise, the clergyman, indeed, kept so much that he paid 
my quarterly fees, provided me with a coarse cloak, and gave 
me some useless volumes that were lying on his shelves; but to 
furnish me with school-books he could not resolve. I thus found 
myself under the necessity of borrowing a class-fellow’s books, 
and daily copying a part of them before the lesson. On the 
other hand, the honest man would have some hand himself in 
my instruction, and gave me from time to time some hours in 
Latin. In his youth he had learned to make Latin verses : 
scarcely was Erasmus de Civilitate Morum got over, when I too 
must take to verse-making ; all this before I had read any au- 
thors, or could possibly possess any store of words. The man 
was withal passionate and rigorous; in every point repulsive; 
with a moderate income he was accused of avarice ; he had the 
stiffness and self-will of an old bachelor, and at the same time 
the vanity of aiming to be a good Latinist, and what was more, 
a Latin verse-maker, and consequently a literary clergyman. 
These qualities of his, all contributed to overload my youth, and 
nip away in the bud every enjoyment of its pleasures. 
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In this plain but somewhat leaden style does Heyne pro- 
ceed, detailing the crosses and losses of his school-years. We 
cannot pretend that the narrative delights us much; nay, that it 
is not rather bald and barren for such a narrative ; but its fideli- 
ty may be relied on ; and it paints the clear, broad, strong, and 
somewhat heavy nature of the writer, perhaps better than de- 
scription could do. It is curious, for instance, to see with how 
little of a purely humane interest he looks back to his childhood ; 
how Heyne the man has almost grown into a sort of teaching- 
machine, and sees in Heyne the boy little else than the incipi- 
ent Gerund-grinder, and tells us little else but how this wheel 
after the other was developed in him, and he came at last to 
grind in complete perfection. We could have wished to get 
some view into the interior of that poor Chemnitz hovel, with 
its unresting loom and cheerless hearth, its squalor and devo- 
tion, its affection and repining; and the fire of natural genius 
struggling into flame amid such incumbrances, in an atmos- 
phere so damp and close! But of all this we catch few farther 
glimpses ; and hear only of Fabricius and Owen and Pasor, 
and school-examinations, and rectors that had been taught by 
Ernesti. 

Heyne continued to be much infested with tasks from Se- 
bastian, and sorely held down by want, and discouragement of 
every sort. The school-course, moreover, he says, was bad ; 
nothing but the old routine ; vocables, translations, exercises ; 
all without spirit or purpose. Nevertheless, he continued to 
make what we must call wonderful proficiency in these branch- 
es; especially as he had still to write every task before he could 
learn it. For he prepared ‘Greek versions,’ he says; ‘also 
Greek verses; and by and by could write down in Greek prose, 
and at last, in Greek as well as Latin verses, the discourses he 
heard in church!’ Some ray of hope was beginning to spring 
up within his mind. A certain small degree of self-confidence 
had first been awakened in him, as he informs us, by a ‘ pedan- 
tic adventure.’ 

‘There chanced to be a a school-examination held, at which 
the superintendent, as chief school-inspector, was present. 
This man, Dr Theodor Kriiger, a theologian of some learning 
for his time, all at once interrupted the rector, who was teaching 
ex cathedra, and put the question: who among the scholars 
could tell him what might be made per anagramma from the 
word Austria. This whim had arisen from the circumstance 
that the first Silesian war had just begun ; and some such ana- 
gram, reckoned very happy, had appeared in a newspaper.* 


"As yet, Saxony was against Austria, not, as in the end, allied with her. 
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No one of us knew so much as what an anagram was; even 
the rector looked quite perplexed. As none answered, the lat- 
ter began to give us a description of anagrams in general. [ 
set myself to work, and sprang forth with my discovery, Vasta- 
ri! This was something different from the newspaper one: so 
much the greater was our superintendent’s admiration, and the 
more as the successful aspirant was a little boy, on the lowest 
bench of the secunda. He growled out his applause to me, but 
at the same time set the whole school about my ears, as he 
stoutly upbraided them with being beaten by an infinus. 

‘Enough! this pedantic adventure gave the first impulse to 
the development of my powers. I began to take some credit to 
myself, and in spite of all the oppression and contempt in which 
I languished, to resolve on struggling forward. ‘This first strug- 
gle was in truth, ineffectual enough; was soon regarded as a 
piece of pride and conceitedness ; it brought on me a thousand 
humiliations and disquietudes ; at times it might degenerate on 
my part into defiance. Nevertheless, it kept me at the stretch 
of my diligence, ill-guided as it was, and withdrew me from the 
company of my class-fellows, among whom, as among children 
of low birth and bad nurture could not fail to be the case, the 
utmost coarseness and boorishness of every sort prevailed. The 
plan of these schools does not include any general inspection, 
but limits itself to mere intellectual instruction. 

‘Yet on all hands,’ continues he, ‘I found myself too sadly 
hampered. The perverse way in which the old parson treated 
me ; at home the discontent and grudging of my parents, espe- 
cially of my father, who could not get on with his work, and 
still thought, that had I kept by his way of life, he might now 
have had some help ; the pressure of want, the feeling of being 
behind every other; all this would allow no cheerful thought, 
no sentiment of worth, to spring up within me. A _ timorous, 
bashful, awkward carriage shut me out still further from all ex- 
terior attractions. Where could I Jearn good manners, ele- 
gance, a right way of thought? where could I attain any cul- 
ture for heart and spirit ? 

‘Upwards, however, I still strove. A feeling of honor, a 
wish for something better, an effort to work myself out of this 
abasement, incessantly attended me; but without direction as 
it was, it led me rather to sullenness, misanthropy, and clown- 
ishness. 

‘At length a place opened for me, where some training in 
these points lay within my reach. One of our senators took his 
mother-in-law home to live with him ; she had still two children 
with her, a son and a daughter, both about my age. For the 
son private lessons were wanted ; and happily I was chosen for 


the purpose. 
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‘As these private hours brought me in a gulden monthly, I 
now began to defend myself a little against the grumbling of 
my parents. Hitherto 1 had been in the habit of doing work 
occasionally, that I might not be told how I was eating their 
bread for nothing ; clothes, and oil for my lamp, I had earned 
by teaching in the house ; these things I could now relinquish ; 
and thus my condition was in some degree improved. On the 
other hand, I had now opportunity of seeing persons of better 
education. I gained the good will of the family; so that be- 
sides the lesson-hours I generally lived there. Such society af- 
forded me some culture, extended my conceptions and opinions, 
and also polished a little the rudeness of my exterior. 

In this senatorial house he must have been somewhat more 
at ease; for he now very privately fell in love with his pupil’s 
sister, and made and burnt many Greek and Latin verses in her 
praise; and had sweet dreams of sometime rising ‘so high as 
to be worthy of her.’ Even as matters stood, he acquired her 
friendship and that of her mother. But the grand concern for 
the present was how to get to college at Leipsic. Old Sebas- 
tian had promised to stand good on this occasion ; and unques- 
tionably would have done so with the greatest pleasure, had it 
cost him nothing ; but he promised and promised, without doing 
aught; above all, without putting his hand in his pocket; and 
elsewhere there was no hope or resource. At length, wearied 
perhaps with the boy’s importunity, he determined to bestir him- 
self; and so directed his assistant, who was just making a jour- 
ney to Leipsic, to show Heyne the road ; the two arrived in per- 
fect safety : Heyne still longing after cash, for of his own he 
had only two gulden, about five shillings ; but the assistant left 
him in a lodging house, and went his way, saying he had no 
farther orders ! 

The miseries of a poor scholar’s life were now to be Heyne’s 
portion in full measure. Ill-clothed, totally destitute of books, 
with five shillings in his purse, he found himself set down in the 
Leipsic university, to study all learning. Despondency at first 
overmastered the poor boy’s heart, and he sunk into sickness, 
from which indeed he recovered ; but only, as he says, ‘ to fall 
into conditions of life where he became the prey of despera- 
tion.’ How he contrived to exist, much more to study, is scarce- 
ly apparent from this narrative. The unhappy old Sebastian 
did at length send him some pittance, and at rare intervals re- 
peated the dole; yet ever with his own peculiar grace ; not till 
after unspeakable solicitations ; in quantities that were con- 
sumed by inextinguishable debt, and coupled with sour admo- 
nitions ; nay, on one occasion addressed externally, ‘A Mr 
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Heyne, Erupiant necuiceant.’ For half a year he would 
leave him without all help; then promise to come, and see what 
he was doing; come accordingly, and return without leaving 
him a penny ; neither could the destitute youth ever obtain any 
public furtherance ; no freytisch (free-table) or stipendium was 
to be procured. Many times he had no regular meal ; ‘ often 
not three halfpence for a loaf at mid-day.’ He longed to be 
dead, for his spirit was often sunk in the gloom of darkness. 
‘One good heart alone,’ says he, ‘I found, and that in the ser- 
vant girl of the house where I lodged. She laid out money for 
my most pressing necessities, and risked almost all she had, see- 
ing me in such frightful want. Could | but find thee in the 
world even now, thou good pious soul, that I might repay thee 
what thou then didst for me! 

Heyne declares it to be still a mystery to him how he stood 
all this. ‘ What carried me forward,’ continues he, ‘ was not 
ambition ; my youthful dream of one day taking a place, or 
aiming to take one, among the learned. It is true, the bitter 
feeling of debasement, of deficiency in education and external 
polish ; the consciousness of awkwardness in social life, inces- 
santly accompanied me. But my chief strength lay in a cer- 
tain defiance of fate. This gave me courage not to yield; 
everywhere to try to the uttermost whether I was doomed with- 
out remedy never to rise from this degradation. 

Of order in his studies there could be little expectation. 
He did not even know what profession he was aiming after ; 
old Sebastian was for theology; and Heyne, though himself 
averse to it, affected, and only affected to comply ;_ besides he 
had no money to pay class fees: it was only to open lectures, or 
at most to ill-guarded class-rooms that he could gain admission. 
Of this ill-guarded sort was Winkler’s ; into which poor Heyne 
insinuated himself to hear philosophy. Alas! the first problem 
of all philosophy, the keeping of soul and body together, was 
wel] nigh too hard for him. Winkler’s students were of a ri- 
otous description, accustomed, among other improprieties, to 
scharren, scraping with the feet. One day they chose to re- 
ceive Heyne in this fashion; and he could not venture back. 
‘ Nevertheless,’ adds he, simply enough, ‘ the beadle came to me 
sometime afterwards, demanding the fee: I had my own shifts 
to take before I could raise it.’ 

Ernesti was the only teacher from whom he derived any 
benefit ; the man, indeed, whose influence seems to have shaped 
the whole subsequent course of his studies. By dint of exces- 
sive endeavors he gained admittance to Ernesti’s lectures ; and 
here first learned, says Heeren, ‘ what interpretation of the 
classics meant. 
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But Heyne’s best teacher was himself. No pressure of 
distresses, no want of books, advisers, or encouragement, not 
hunger itself could abate his resolute perseverance. What 
books he could come at, he borrowed ; and such was his excess 
of zeal in reading, that for a whole half year he allowed him- 
self only two nights of sleep in the week, till at last a fever 
obliged him to be more moderate. His diligence was undirect- 
ed, or ill-directed, but it never rested, never paused, and must 
at length prevail. Fortune had cast him into a cavern, and he 
was groping darkly round; but the prisoner was a giant, and 
would at length burst forth as a giant into the light of day. 
Heyne, without any clear aim, almost without any hope, had set 
his heart on attaining knowledge ; a force, as of instinct, drove 
him on, and no promise and no threat could turn him back. It 
was at the very depth of his destitution, when he had not ‘three 
groschen for a loaf to dine on,’ that he refused a tutorship, with 
handsome enough appointments, but which was to have re- 
moved him from the University. Crist had sent for him one 
Sunday, and made him the proposal : ‘ There arose a violent 
struggle within me,’ says he, ‘ which drove me to and fro for 
several days ; to this hour it is incomprehensible to me where I 
found resolution to determine on renouncing the offer, and pur- 
suing my object in Leipsic.’ A man with a half volition goes 
backwards and forwards, and makes no way on the smoothest 
road ; a man with a whole volition advances on the roughest, 
and will reach his purpose if there be a little wisdom in it. 

With his first two years residence in Leipsic, Heyiie’s per- 
sonal narrative terminates. A long series of straitened hopeless 
days were yet appointed him. By Ernesti’s or Crist's recom- 
mendation, he occasionally got employment in giving private 
lessons ; at one time, he worked as secretary and classical hod- 
man to ‘Cruscius, the philosopher,’ who felt a little rusted in 
his Greek and Latin ; everywhere he found the scantiest accom- 
modation, and, shifting from side to side in dreary vicissitudes 
of want, had to spin out an existence, warmed by no ray of 
comfort, except the fire that burnt or smouldered unquenchably 
within his own bosom. However, he had now chosen a profes- 
sion, that of law, at which, as at many other branches of learn- 
ing, he was laboring with his old diligence. Of preferment in 
this province there was, for the present, little or no hope ; but 
this was no new thing with Heyne. By degrees, too, his fine 
talents and endeavors, and his perverse situation, began to at- 
tract notice and sympathy ; and here and there some well-wish- 
er had his eye on him, and stood ready to do him a service. 
Two and twenty years of penury and joyless struggling had now 
passed over the man; how many more such might be added was 
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still uncertain; yet, surely the longest winter is followed by a 
spring. 

Another trifling incident, little better than that old ‘ pedan- 
tic adventure,’ again brought about important changes in 
Heyne’s situation. Among his favorers in Leipsic had been 
the preacher of a French chapel, one Lacoste, who, at this 
time, was cut off by death. Heyne, it is said, in the real sor- 
row of his heart, composed a long Latin Epicedium on that oc- 
casion ; the poem had nowise been intended for the press; but 
certain hearers of the deceased were so pleased with it, that 
they had it printed, and this in the finest style of typography and 
decoration. It was this latter circumstance, not the merit of 
the verses, which is said to have been considerable, that attract- 
ed the attention of Count Brihl, the well-known prime minister 
and favorite of the Elector. Brihl’s sons were studying in 
Leipsic ; he was pleased to express himself contented with the 
poem, and to say, that he should like to have the author in his 
service. A prime minister’s words are not as water spilt upon 
the ground, which cannot be gathered ; but rather as heavenly 
manna, which is treasured up and eaten, not without a religious 
sentiment. Heyne was forthwith written to from all quarters, 
that his fortune was made: he had but to show himself in 
Dresden, said his friends, with one voice, and golden showers 
from the ministerial cornucopia would refresh him almost to sat- 
uration. For, was not the Count taken with him; and who in 
all Saxony, not excepting Serene Highness itself, could gainsay 
the Count? Over-persuaded, and against his will, Heyne at 
Jength determined on the journey ; for which, as an indispensa- 
ble preliminary, ‘ fifty-one thalers’ had to be borrowed ; and 
so, following this hopeful quest, he actually arrived at Dresden 
in April, 1752. Count Brihl received him with the most cap- 
tivating smiles ; and even assured him in words, that he, Count 
Brihl, would take care of him. But a prime minister has so 
much to take care of! Heyne danced attendance all spring and 
summer, happier than our Johnson, inasmuch as he had not to 
‘ blow his fingers in a cold lobby,’ the weather being warm; 
and obtained not only promises, but useful experience of their 
value at courts. 


He was to be made a secretary, with five hundred, with four - 


hundred, or even with three hundred thalers of income: only, 
in the meanwhile, his old stock of ‘ fifty-one,’ had quite run out, 
and he had nothing to live upon. By great good luck, he pro- 
cured some employment in his old craft, private teaching, which 
helped him through the winter ; but, as this ceased, he remain- 
ed without resources. He tried working for the booksellers, 
and translated a French romance and a Greek one, Chariton’s 
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Loves of Chareas and Callirhoe: however, his emoluments 
would scarcely furnish him with salt, not to speak of victuals. 
He sold his few books. A licentiate in divinity, one Sonntag, 
took pity on his houselessness, and shared a garret with him ; 
where, as there was no unoccupied bed, Heyne slept on the 
floor, with a few folios for his pillow. So fared he as to lodg- 
ing: in regard to board, he gathered empty pease-cods, and had 
them boiled; this was not unfrequently his only meal.—O, ye 

r naked wretches! what would Bishop Watson say to this? 
—At length, by dint of incredible solicitations, Heyne, in the 
autumn of 1758, obtained, not his secretaryship, but the post of 
underclerk (copist) in the Brihl Library, with one hundred 
thalers of salary; a sum barely sufficient to keep in life, which, 
indeed, was now a great point with him. In such sort was this 
young scholar ‘ taken care of.’ 

Nevertheless, it was under these external circumstances 
that he first entered on his proper career, and forcibly made a 
place for himself among the learned men of his day. In 1574, 
he prepared his edition of Tibullus, which was printed next 
year at Leipsic ;* a work said to exhibit remarkable talent, in- 
asmuch as ‘the rudiments of all those excellences, by which 
Heyne afterwards became distinguished as a commentator on 
the classics, are more or less apparent in it.’ The most illus- 
trious Henry Count von Bruhl, in spite of the dedication, paid 
no regard to this Tibullus; as indeed Germany at large paid 
little; but, in another country, it fell into the hands of Rhun- 
ken, where it was rightly estimated, and lay waiting, as in due 
season appeared, to be the pledge of better fortune for its au- 
thor. 

Meanwhile the day of difficulty for Heyne was yet far from 
past. The profits of his Tibullus served to cancel some debts ; 
on the strength of his hundred thalers, the spindle of Clotho 
might still keep turning, though languidly ; but, ere long, new 
troubles arose. His superior in the library was one Rost, a po- 
etaster, atheist, and gold-maker, who corrupted his religious 
principles, and plagued him with caprices: Over the former 
evil, Heyne at length triumphed, and became a rational Chris- 
tian ; but the latter was an abiding grievance ; not, indeed, for 
ever, for it was removed by a greater. In 1756, the Seven 
Years’ War broke out; Frederick advanced towards Dresden, 
animated with especial fury against Brihl ; whose palaces ac- 
cordingly were in a few months reduced to ashes, as his 70,000 


*Albii Tibulli que extant Carmina, Novis curis castigata. Illustrissime 
Domino Henrico Comiti de Bruhl inscripta. Lipsia, 1755. 
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splendid volumes were annihilated by fire and by water,* and 
all his domestics and dependants turned to the street without 
appeal. ‘ 

Heyne had lately been engaged in studying Epictetus, and 
publishing, ad fidem Codd. Muspt., an edition of his Enchiri- 
dion ;+ from which, quoth Heeren, his great soul had acquired 
much stoical nourishment. Sach nourishment never comes 
wrong in life; and, surely, at this time, Heyne had need of it 
all. However, he struggled as he had been wont; translated 
pamphlets, sometimes wrote newspaper articles ; eat when he 
had wherewithal, and resolutely endured when he had not. By 
and by, Rabener, to whom he was a little known, offered him a 
tutorship in the family of a Herr von Schouberg, which Heyne, 
not without reluctance, accepted. Tutorships were at all times 
his aversion ; his rugged plebian proud spirit made business of 
that sort grievous : but want stood over him, like an armed man, 
and was not to be reasoned with. 

Theresa, in this narrative, appears to us a noble, interest- 
ing being ; noble not in sentiment only, but in action and suf- 
fering ; a fair flower trodden down by misfortune, but yielding, 
like flowers, only the sweeter perfume for being crushed, and 
which it would have been a blessedness to raise up and cherish 
into free growth. Yet, in plain prose, we must question whether 
the two were happier than others in their anion; both were 
quick of temper: she was all a heavenly light, he in good part 
a terrestrial mass, which perhaps she could never wholly illumi- 
nate ; the balance of the love seems to have lain much on her 
side. Nevertheless, Heyne was a steadfast, true, and kindly, if 
no ethereal man; he seems to have loved his wife honestly ; and 
so amid light and shadow they made their pilgrimage together, 
if not better than other mortals, not worse, which was to have 
been feared. 

Neither, for the present, did the pressure of distress weigh 
heavier on either than it had done before. He worked diligent- 
ly, as he found scope, for his old Macenases, the Booksellers ; 
the war-clouds grew lighter, or at least the young pair better 
used to them ; friends also, were kind, often assisting and hos- 
pitably entertaining them. 


*One rich cargo, on its way to Hamburg, sank in the Elbe; another 
still more valuable portion had been, for safety, deposited in a vault, 
through which passed certain pipes of artificial water-works ; these the 
cannon broke, and, when the vault came to be opened, all was reduced to 
pulp and mould. The bomb-shelis burnt the remainder. 


t Lipsiw, 1756. The Codices, or rather the Codez, was in Brihl's li- 
brary. 
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But better days were dawning. ‘On our return to Dres- 
den,’ says Heyne, ‘1 learned that inquiries had been made after 
me from Ilanover; I knew not for what reason.” The reason 
by and by came to light. Gessner, Professor of Eloquence in 
Gottingen, was dead: and a successor was wanted. These 
things, it would appear, cause difficulties in Hanover, which in 
many other places are little felt. But the Prime Minister Min- 
chausen had as good as founded the Georgia Augusta himself; 
and he was wont to watch over it with singular anxiety. The 
noted and notorious Klotz was already there, as assistant to 
Gessner, ‘ but his beautiful Jatinity,’ says Heeren, ‘ did not daz- 
zle Minchausen ; so Klotz, with his pugnacity, was not thought 
of.” The Minister applied to Ernesti for advice : Ernesti knew 
of no fit men in Germany, but recommended Rhunken of Ley- 
den, or Saxe of Utrecht. Rhunken refused to leave his coun- 
try, and added these words: ‘ But why do you seek out of Ger- 
many, what Germany itself offers you? why not, for Gessner’s 
successor, take Christian Gottlob Heyne, that true pupil of Er- 
nesti, and man of fine talent, (excellenti virum ingenio,) who 
has shown how much he knows of Latin literature by his Tibul- 
lus; of Greek, by his Epictetus? In my opinion, and that of 
the greatest Hemsterhuis (Hemsterhusii 10) aé»v,) Heyne is the 
only one that can replace your Gessner. Nor let any one tell 
me that Heyne’s fame is not sufficiently illustrious and extend- 
ed. Believe me, there is in this man such a richness of genius 
and learning, that ere long, all Europe will ring with his 
praises.’ 

This courageous and generous verdict of Rhunken’s, in fa- 
vor of a person as yet little known tothe world, and to him 
known only by his writings, decided the matter. ‘ Minchau- 
sen,’ says our Heeren, ‘ believed in the boldly prophesying man.’ 
Not without difficulty Heyne was unearthed ; and after various 
excuses on account of incompetence on his part,—for he had lost 
all his books and papers in the siege of Dresden, and sadly for- 
gotten his Latin and Greek in so many tumults,—and various 
prudential negotiations about dismission from the Saxon service, 
and salary, and privilege in the Hanoverian, he at length for- 
mally received his appointment ; and some three months after, 
in June, 1763, settled in Gottingen, with an official income of 
eight hundred thalers, which, it appears, was by several addi- 
tions, in the course of time, increased to twelve hundred. 

Here then had Heyne at last got to land. His long life was 
henceforth as quiet, and fruitful in activity and comfort, as the 
past period of it had been desolate and full of sorrows. He 
never left Gottingen, though frequently invited to do so, and 
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sometimes with highly tempting offers ;* but continued in his 
place, busy in his vocation; growing in influence, in extent of 
connexion at home and abroad ; till Rhunken’s prediction might 
almost be reckoned fulfilled to the letter ; for Heyne in his own 
department was without any equal in Europe. 

However, his history, from this point, even because it was 
so happy for himself, must lose most of its interest for the gen- 
eral reader. Heyne has now become a professor, and a regular- 
ly progressive man of learning; has a fixed househould, his 
rents and comings in; it is easy to fancy how that man might 
flourish in calm sunshine of prosperity, whom in adversity we 
saw growing in spite of every storm. Of his proceedings in 
Gottingen, his reform of the Royal Society of Sciences, his ed- 
iting of the Gelehrte Anzeigen (Gazette of Learning,) his expo- 
sition of the classics from Virgil to Pindar, his remodelling of 
the library, his passive quarrels with Voss, his armed neutrality 
with Michaelis ; of all this we must say little. The best fruit 
of his endeavors lies before the world, in a long series of works, 
which among us, as well as elsewhere, are known and justly ap- 
preciated. On looking over them, the first thing that strikes us 
is astonishment at Heyne’s diligence ; which, considering the 
quantity and quality of his writings, might have appeared sin- 
gular even in one who had been without other duties. Yet 
Heyne’s office involved him in the most laborious researches: 
he wrote letters by the hundred to all parts of the world, and on 
all conceivable subjects; he had three classes to teach daily ; 
he appointed professors, for his recommendation was all-power- 
ful ; superintended schools; for a long time the inspection of 
the Freytische was laid on him, and he had cooks’ bills to set- 
tle, and hungry students to satisfy with his purveyance. Besides 
all which he accomplished, in the way of publication, as fol- 
lows : 

In addition to his Tibullus and Epictetus, the first of which 
went through three, the second through two editions, each time 
with Jarge extensions and improvements : 

His Virgil, (P. Virattivs Maro Varietate Lectionis et per- 
petud Annotatione illustratus,) in various forms, from 1767 to 
1803; no fewer than six editions. 

His Pliny, (Ex C. Punt Secunpt Historia Naturali er- 
cerpta, que ad Artes spectant ;) two editions, 1790, 1811. 


*He was invited successively to be Professor at Cassel, and at Kloster- 
bergen ; to be Librarian at Dresden; and, most flattering of all, to be Pro- 
kanzler in the University of Copenhagen, and virtual Director of Educa- 
tion over all Denmark. He had a struggle on this last occasion, but the 
Georgia Augusta again prevailed. Some increase of salary usually follows 
such refusals; it did not in this case. 
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His Apollodorus, (Arottopori Atheniensis Bibliothece Libri 
tres, &&c. ;) two editions, 1787, 1803, 

His Pindar, (Pinpari Carmina, cum Lectionis Varietate, 
curavit Ch. G. H.) three editions, 1774, 1797, 1798, the last 
wtih the Scholia, the Fragments, a Translation, and Hermann’s 
Eng, De Metris. 

His Conon and Parthenius, (Cononts Narrationes et Par- 
tuEent Narrationes amatoria,) 1798. 

And lastly his Homer, (Homer: Itias, cum brevi Annota- 
tione ;) 8 volumes, 1802; and a second, contracted edition, in 
2 volumes, 1804. 

Next, almost a cartload of Translations: of which we shall 
mention only his version, (said to be with very important im- 
provements,) of our Universal History, by Guthrie and Gray, 

Then some ten or twelve thick volumes of Prolusions, Eulo- 
gies, Essays; treating of all subjects, from the French Directo- 
ral to the Chest of Cyprolus. Of these, six volumes are known 
in a separate shape, under the title of Opuscula: and contain 
some of Heyne’s most valuable writings. 

And lastly, to crown the whole with one most surprising item, 
seven thousand five hundred (lleeren says from seven to eight 
thousand) Reviews of Books, in the Gottingen Gelehrte Anzei- 
gen! Here of itself was work for a lifetime! 

To expect that elegance of composition should prevail in 
these multifarious performances were unreasonable enough. 
Heyne wrote very indifferent German ; and his Latin, by much 
the more common vehicle in his learned works, flowed from him 
with a copiousness which could not be Ciceronian. At the 
same time these volumes are not the folios of a Montfaucon, 
not mere classical ore and slag, but regularly melted metal, for 
most part exhibiting the essence, and only the essence of very 
great research, and enlightened by a philosophy, which, if it 
does not always wisely order its results, has looked far and 
deeply in collecting them. 

To have performed so much, evinces on the part of Heyne 
no little mastership in the great art of husbanding time. Hee- 
ren gives us sufficient details on this subject ; explains Heyne’s 
adjustment of his hours and various occupations; how he rose 
at five o’clock, and worked all the day, and all the year, with 
the regularity of a steeple-clock ; nevertheless, how patiently he 
submitted to interruptions from strangers, or extraneous busi- 
ness ; how briefly, yet smoothly, he contrived to despatch such 
interruptions ; how his letters were indorsed when they came to 
hand ; and lay in a special drawer till they were answered : nay, 
we have a description of his whole ‘locality,’ his bureau and 
book-shelves and port folios, his very bed and strong box are 
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not forgotten. To the busy man, especially the busy man of 
letters, these, details are far from uninteresting; if we judged 
by the result, many of Heyne’s arrangements might seem worthy 
not of notice only, but of imitation. 

In addition to Heyne’s claims as a scholar and teacher, 
Heeren would have us regard him as an unusually expert man 
of business aud negotiator, for which line of life he himself 
seems indeed to have thought that his talent was more peculiarly 
fitted. In proof of this, we have long details of his procedure 
in managing the Library, the Royal Society, the University gen- 
erally, and his incessant, and often rather complex correspond- 
ence with Miinchausen, Brandes, or other ministers, who pre- 
sided over this department. Without detracting from Heyne’s 
skill in such matters, what struck us more in this narrative of 
Heeren’s, was the singular contrast which the ‘ Georgia Augus- 
ta,’ in its interior arrangement, as well as in its external rela- 
tions to the Government, exhibits with our own universities. 
The prime minister of the country writes thrice weekly to the 
director of an institution for learning! He oversees all; knows 
the character, not only of every professor, but of every pupil 
that gives any promise. He is continually purchasing books, 
drawings, models ; treating for this or the other help or advan- 
tage to the establishment. He has his eye over al) Germany ; 
and no where does a man of any decided talent show himself, 
but he strains every nerve to acquire him And seldom or ever 
can he succeed; for the Hanoverian assiduity seems nothing 
singular ; every state in Germany has its minister for education, 
as wel] as Hanover. They correspond, they inquire, they ne- 
gotiate ; everywhere there seems a canvassing, less for places, 
than for the best men to fill them. Heyne himself has his Semi- 
narium, a private class of the nine most distinguished students 
in the university; these he trains with all diligence, and is in 
due time most probably enabled, by his connexions, to place in 
stations fit for them. A hundred and thirty-five professors are 
said to have been sent from this Seminarium during his presi- 
dency. ‘These things we state without commentary; we believe 
that the experience of all English, and Scotch, and Irish uni- 
versity-men will, of itself, furnish one. The state of education 
in Germany, and the structure of the establishments for con- 
ducting it, seems to us one of the most promising inquiries that 
could at this momeut be entered on. 

But to return to Heyne; We have said, that, in his private 
circumstances, he might reckon himself fortunate. His public 
relations, on a more splendid scale, continued, to the last, to be 
of the same happy sort. By degrees, he had risen to be, both 
in name and office, the chief man of his establishment; his 
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character stood high with the learned of all countries ; and the 
best fruit of external reputation, increased respect in his own 
circle, was not denied to him. The burghers of Gottingen, so 
fond of their University, could not bat be proud of Heyne; 
nay, as the time passed on, they found themselves laid under 
more than one specific obligation to him. He remodelled and 
reanimated their gymnasium (town-school,) as he had before 
done that of Ilfield ; and what was still more important, in the 
rude times of the French war, by his skilful application, he suc- 
ceeded in procuring from Napoleon, not only a protection for 
the University, but immunity from hostile invasion for the whole 
district it stands in. Nay, so happily were matters managed, 
or so happily did they turn of their own accord, that Gottingen 
rather gained than suffered by the war. Under Jerome of West- 
phalia, not only were all benefices punctually paid, but improve- 
ments even were effected ; among other things, 4 new and very 
handsome extension, which had long been desired, was built for 
the library, at the charge of Government. ‘To all these claims 
for public regard, add Heyne’s now venerable age, and we can 
fancy how, among his townsmen and fellow-collegians, he must 
have been cherished, nay, almost worshipped. Already had the 
magistracy, by a special act, freed him from all public assess- 
ments ; but, in 1809, on his eightieth birth-day, came a still 
more emphatic testimony ; for the Ritter Franz, and all the pub- 
lic boards, and the faculties, in corpore, came to him in proces- 
sion with good wishes; and students reverenced him; and 
young ladies sent him garlands, stitched together by their own 
fair fingers; in short, Gottingen was a place of jubilee ; and 
good old Heyne, who nowise affected, yet could not dislike these 
things, was among the happiest of men. 

In another respect, we must also reckon him fortunate : that 
he lived till he had completed all his undertakings; and then 
departed peacefully, and without sickness, from which, indeed, 
his whole life had been remarkably free. ‘T'hree months before 
his death, in April, 1812, he saw the last volume of his works in 
print ; and rejoiced, it is said, with an affecting thankfulness, 
that so much had been granted him. Length of life was not 
now to be hoped for; neither did Heyne look forward to the end 
with apprehension. His little German verses, and Latin trans- 
lations, composed in sleepless nights, at this extreme period, 
are, to us, by far the most touching part of his poetry ; so mel- 
ancholy is the spirit of them, yet so mild ; solemn, not without 
a shade of sadness, yet full of pious resignation. At length, 
came the end ; soft and gentle as his mother could have wished 
it for him. 

To estimate Heyne’s intellectual character, to fix accurately 
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his rank and merits as a critic and philologer, we cannot but 
consider as beyond our province, and at any rate superfluous 
here. By the general consent of the learned in all countries, 
he seems to be acknowledged as the first among recent scholars ; 
his immense reading, his lynx-eyed skill in exposition and 
emendation are no longer here controverted ; among ourselves 
his taste in these matters has been praised by Gibbon, and by 
Parr pronounced to be ‘ exquisite.’ In his own country, Heyne 
is even regarded as the founder of a new epoch in classical 
study ; as the first who with any decisiveness attempted to trans- 
late fairly beyond the letter of the classics ; to read in the wri- 
tings of the ancients, not the language alone. or even their de- 
tached opinions and records, but their spirit and character, 
their way of life and thought; how the world and nature paint- 
ed themselves to the mind in those old ages ; how, in one word, 
the Greeks and the Romans were men, even as we are. Such 
of our readers as have studied any one of Heyne’s works, or 
even looked carefully into the Lectures of the Schlegels, the 
most ingenious and popular commentators of that school, will 
be at no loss to understand what we mean. 

By his inquiries into antiquity, especially by his labored in- 
vestigation of its politics and its mythology, Heyne is believed 
to have carried the torch of philosophy towards, if not into, the 
mysteries of old time. What Winkelmann, his great contem- 
porary, did, or began to do, for ancient plastic art, the other, 
with equal success, began for ancient literature.* A high 
praise, surely ; yet, as we must think, one not unfounded, and 
which, indeed, in all parts of Europe is becoming more and 
more confirmed. 

So much, in the province to which he devoted his activity, 
is Heyne allowed to have accomplished. Nevertheless, we must 
uot assert that, in point of understanding and spiritual endow- 


* It is a curious fact that these two men, so singularly correspondent in 
their early sufferings, subsequent distinction, line of study, and rugged en- 
thusiasm of character, were at one time, while both as yet were under the 
horizon, brought into partial contact. ‘An acquaintance of another sort,’ 
says Heeren, ‘ the young Heyne was to make in the Bruhl Library ; with 
a person whose nnportance he could not then anticipate. One frequent 
visitor of this establishment was a certain almost wholly unknown man, 
whose visits could not be specially desirable for the librarians, such endless 
labor did he cost them. He seemed insatiable in reading; and called for 
so many books, that his reception there grew rather of the coolest. It was 
Johann Winkelmann. Meditating his journey tor Italy, he was then laying 
in preparation for it. Thus did these two men become, if not confiden- 
tial, yet acquainted ; who at that time, both still in darkness and poverty, 
could little suppose, that in a few years, they were to be the teachers of 
cultivated Europe, and the ornaments of their nation.’ 
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ment, he can be called a complete, or even, in strict speech, a 
great man. Wonderful perspicuity, unwearied diligence, are 
not denied him; but to philosophic order, to classical adjust- 
ment, clearness, polish, whether in word or thought, he seldom 
attains ; nay, many times, it must be avowed, he involves him- 
self in tortuous, long-winded verbosities, and stands before us 
little better than one of that old schoo! which his admirers boast 
that he displaced. He appears, we might almost say, as if he 
had wings but could not well use them. Or, indeed, it might 
be that, writing constantly in a dead language, he came to write 
heavily ; working for ever on subjects where learned armor-at- 
all-points cannot be dispensed with, he at last grew so habituated 
to his harness that he would not walk abroad without it; nay 
perhaps it had rusted together, and could not beunclasped! A 
sad fate forathinker! Yet one which threatens many com- 
mentators, and overtakes many. 

As a man encrusted and encased, he exhibits himself, 
moreover, to a certain degree, in his moral character. Here 
too, as in his intellect, there is an awkwardness, a cumbrous 
inertness ; nay, there is a show of dulness, of hardness, which 
nowise intrinsically belongs to him. He passed, we are told, 
for less religious, less affectionate, less enthusiastic than he was. 
His heart, one would think, had no free course, or had found it- 
self a secret one; outwardly he stands before us, cold and still, 
a very wall of rock; yet within Jaya well, from which, as we 
have witnessed, the stroke of some Moses’-wand (the death of 
a Theresa) could draw streams of pure feeling. Callous as the 
man seems to us, he has a sense for all natural beauty ; a mer- 
ciful sympathy for his fellow-men: his own early distresses 
never left his memory ; for similar distresses, his pity and help 
were at all times in store. This form of character may also be 
the fruit partly of his employments, partly of his sufferings, and, 
perhaps, is not very singular among commentators. 

For the rest, Heeren assures us, that in practice Heyne was 
truly a good man ; altogether just ; diligent in his own honest 
business, and ever ready to forward that of others; compassion- 
ate ; though quick-tempered, placable: friendly, and satisfied 
with simple pleasures. He delighted in roses, and always kept 
a bouquet of them in water on his desk. His house was em- 
bowered among roses; and in his old days he used to wander 
through the bushes with a pair of scissors. Farther, says Heer- 
en, in spite of his short sight, he was fond of the fields and 
skies, and could lie for hours reading on the grass. A kindly 
old man! With strangers, hundreds of whom visited him, he 
was uniformly courteous ; though latterly, being a little hard of 
hearing, less fit to converse. In society he strove much to be 
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polite; but had a habit (which ought to be general) of yawn- 
ing, when people spoke to him and said nothing. 

On the whole, the Germans have some reason to be proud 
of Heyne; who shall deny that they have here once more pro- 
duced a scholar of the right old stock ; a man to be ranked, for 
honesty of study and of life, with the Scaligers, the Bentleys, 
and old illustrious men, who, though covered with academic 
dust, and harsh with polyglott vocables, were true men of en- 
deavor, and fought like giants, with such weapons as they had, 
for the good cause! ‘To ourselves, we confess, Heyne, highly 
interesting for what he did, is not less but more so for what he 
was. This is another of the proofs, which minds like his are 
from time to time sent hither to give, that the man is not the 
product of his circumstances, but that, in a far higher degree, 
the circumstances are the product of the man. While bene- 
ficed clerks and other sleek philosophers, reclining on their 
cushions of velvet, are demonstrating that to make a scholar 
and man of taste, there must be co-operation of the upper Class- 
es, society of gentlemen-commoners, and an income of four 
hundred a year;—arises the son of a Chemnitz weaver, and 
with the very wind of his stroke sweeps them from the scene. 
Let no man doubt the omnipotence of "ature, doubt the majes- 
ty of man’s soul; let no lonely unfriended son of genius de- 
spair! Let him not despair ; if he have the will, the right will, 
then the power also has not been denied him. It is but the ar- 
tichoke that will not grow except in gardens; the acorn is cast 
carelessly abroad into the wilderness, yet it rises to be an oak; 
on the wild soil it nourishes itself, it defies the tempest, and 
lives for a thousand years. 





For the Annals of Education. 
Arr. Il. — THE FIRST SCHOOLMASTER. 


No man likes to have his father ill-spoken of. It comes 
near home. His own honor is touched by it. In like man- 
ner, to be thought a man of no ancestors, a mere filius 
nullius, hath somewhat of disgrace in it. A good taster 
knows very well that the clusters of this wine were sunned 
on the hill sides of Madeira, and of that on the slopes of 
the Carpathians; nay, a good taster most certainly knows 
that this hath its flavor from a northern exposure, and that 
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from a southern ; as the learned and nice Montanus could 
discern whether an oyster had grown near Circeii or in the 
Lucrine lake. The grape smacks of the soil in which it 
grew. So men buy a horse, not for his points only, but for 
his pedigree. ‘The winner of the palm at Elis, comes not 
of the same stock with the Satureian nag. As a man may 
well take shame to himself for the foul deed of his ancestor, 
so is he entitled to some share of his renown, and this too, 
without reckoning the merit of the blood. Thus it is that 
men live before they are born, and have a patrimony in the 
past, as well as after they are dead, entailing a sad or a glo- 
rious inheritance on those who spring from them. And so 
in all time has it been declared, that noble birth is sponsor 
to noble doing. Antiquity everywhere affirms that heroes 
and poets and the founders of commonwealths are offspring 
of the gods. Orpheus sprung from the loins of Apollo. 
Was not the silver footed daughter of the sea proud of her 
boy, Achilles ? What but the maternal love of Venus guard- 
ed AEneus through his years of wandering and perilous 
wars? Even the little great have rendered homage to this 
doctrine of heavenly birth, and the son of Olympias dared 
to claim descent from Ammonian Jove. Kindred to this 
relation of a parent to his children is that of the founder of 
an art or a fraternity to all the craft and brotherhood. The 
free mason allows no one less than Solomon to be his mas- 
ter. The snipe shooter claims to be of the family of the 
mighty Nimrod, and a merry company of thieves will do 
business under the patronage of ‘thrice great Hermes.’ 
Why may not we too search out our genealogy and boast 
ourselves in the merits of our great progenitor? Or hath 
the schoolmaster alone no saint in the calendar, when St. 
Crispin even hath those who reverence him? We are not so 
fallen. The cobler shall not have his laugh of us. We 
make our bow to Tubal Cain ; though a teacher, we are not 
of him. We lift our hat to the Centaur, Chiron. He is 
our father. We admire his skill, we are lost in wonder at 
the amplitude of his knowledges. We revere him as the 
great seeker and finder. 

Far away on the hills of Thessaly dwelt this wondrous be- 
ing. ‘Tempe refreshed him in her grassy meadows, the 
Peneus slaked his thirst, aud Ossa and Olympus echoed to 
his cheerful horn ia the chace, and his merry laugh over his 
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wine cups with Pholus. Foremost in feats of strength and 
peerless in grace and beauty (out on thee! whocouldst find 
it in thy heart to say, st modo nature formam concedimus 
ili) and sought after by many a fair haired Hylonome, his 
rocky cave was ever his unshared home, and wild wood 
sports his occupation and delight. Nor might the youths, 
more than the maidens of Thessaly win him to their com- 
panionship. The assemblies of mortals were not honored 
with his presence, save only when he might find just fellow- 
ship, with demigods and heroes of celestial birth. Nursed 
in wild and rocky solitudes, and tained by want and danger, 
he grew into nobleness and strength. 

Gladly would we tell all the story of this our great ances- 
tor and pattern, but scanty and imperfect are the records of 
that solitary life. In this, was he a type of his most excel- 
lent followers, whose lives are past in the quiet obscurity of 
doing good, and good deeds love the shade. Rarely did he 
leave his favorite pursuits, and his calm retreat. Yet once 
and again we find him on gala days and feasts of solemn fit- 
ness, sharing the festivities of mingled gods and men. 

Once, when were wedded the heroic Peleus and the gen 
tle and fair haired Thetis, who scorned not human nuptials. 
The chivalry of Thessaly were there, from Phthiotic ‘Tempe 
and the walls of Larissa and far Scyros, and the rude peas- 
antry forsook the plough and the hook, to gaze on the splen- 
dor which that day came up to Pharsalia. There in the 
mingled throng of gods and demigods, came Chiron,* as to 
no too lofty fellowship. Peneus the river god, and fair and 
forest girdled ‘Tempe brought each an offering of trees and 
woven flowers, and wise Prometheus, whose limbs yet bore 
the traces of his vast agony, and the dread Parce with their 
prophetic song. The ox-eyed mother of the gods was 
there ; and all of the immortals, save only Phoebus and the 
chaste huntress of the Carian mount. Yet in this august 
presence was our great master as an equal, and father Jove 


*Princeps e vortice Peli 
Advenit Chiron portans silvestria dona 
Nam quodcunque ferunt campi, quos Thessala magnis 
Montibus ora creat, quos propter fluminis undas 
Aura parit flores tepidi fecunda Favoni, 
Hos in distinctis plexos tulit ipse corollis, 
Quis permulsa domus jocundo risit odore 
Catull. Epithal. Pel. et Thetis. 
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disdained not to drink with him health and fair issue to the 
blushing bride.* 

Still was his mountain cave his home, chosen for medita- 
tion and quiet thought. The proud unwise would disdain- 
fully scoff at the cloud-begotten, the nubigena. Yetwas he 
a true ‘son of the mist,” who loved nature as a mother, 
and was stedfast in his love, were she gentle or in storm. 
And from this filial devotion grew his wisdom. The ‘un- 
wedgeable’ oak and the everlasting hill were at his side, 
ever mute monitors of constancy and endurance ; the moon 
on whose broad disk he gazed in the midnight chase or from 
his solitary couch on the side of Othrys, taught him her les- 
son of perpetual growth and decay; and the obscure and 
neglected wild flower revealed to him its cunning ; the mu- 
sic of the stars inspired an inward harmony, and the fierce 
mountain winds trained him to perfect manhood. In this 
communion with nature he grew wise, and the beasts of the 
field learned to reverence and obey him, which the artists of 
after ages have not inaptly symbolized by a two fold nature. 
Wisdom hath no limit, and knowledge cannot be confined. 
The fame of it comes forth from the desert where it would 
hide, and draws the young, the generous, and the pure- 
minded to itself. So to this far off school came the sons of 
gods and heroes to gain strange lore, and the perfectest mas- 
tery of art. Came the famed son of Alemena. Vain were 
lessons of strong Castor, of skilful Eurytus, of Autolycus, of 
the noble bard Eumolpus. Each had taught his separate 
art, but the completing accomplishment and grace could be 
given only by the hoary experience of Chiron. Well doth 
the glory of the pupil attest the skill of his master, and long 
as the ‘twelve labors,’ twelve constellations, shall endure, 
shall abide that master’s fame. Came the renowned son of 
Thetis, wrathful and fierce, whom the marrow of lions and 
fat of bears strengthened for the sad conflicts of Troas. 
No homely exercise ‘taught his fingers to fight.’ Testis 
erit magnis virtutibus unda Scamandrt. Came Asculapius, 
the gentle, the beneficent, the mild radiance of whose vir- 
tues attracts like the evening star. From the hand of the 
teacher he received a talisman which unlocked the secret 


*Praeberetque Jovi communia pocula Chiron, 
Molliter obliqua parte refusus equi. 
Claudian, In Nupt. Honor. et Maria, Praef. 
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powers of herbs, and the hidden agencies of minerals, and 
the healing virtue of flowing waters, and gave an antidote 
to the miseries of mortal life in the heart-easing nepenthe 
and to its temptations in the deep-rooted moly. Could he 
not wrestle with death stronger than Hercules? Alas! that 
Jove should fear a divided empire, and a thunderbolt be the 
reward of so glorious benefits! Yet hath the bag of sim- 
ples its efficacy, and we laugh at the impotent rage of the 
thunderer which gave an immortality to its victim. Time 
would fail us to report the worth of Jason, of Peleus, and of 
the many worthies who became illustrious under the in- 
structions of the first teacher. Yet we must drop a tear 
over the fate of the gentle Actzon. Brave was he in his 
life, mournful and untimely his death. No unhallowed pas- 
sion, no vain curiosity led him to the fatal fountain, but the 
nimble deer, and a hunter’s weariness, and a cool shade; 
and an erring glance, and the wrath of the maiden Dian, 
made the solace of his life, the bitterness of his death. But 
the attendant Nymphs hung many a chaplet in memory of 
the beautiful stranger, and his faithful hounds howled a sad 
eulogy. None of the many who have strove to follow the 
example of our wise progenitor, can boast of such a school. 
In these poor days might Busby look somewhat proudly on 
his bench of bishops ; but how faint that praise ! 

But we must close our eulogium. Once again at the mar- 
riage feast of Pirithous and the fair Laodamia, we find the 
presence and venerated gravity of Chiron awing to peace 
and calming the rude passions of riotous wassailers. Alas! 
that the wise should die! That the good we do, oft stings 
us like a serpent! ‘That the hand which had learned its in- 
evitable aim from the great son of Ixion, should loose the 
arrow of his death! Yet weep not ye who have admired, 
and imitated, and inourned. Yonder, high in the heavens, 
the Archer, that bright constellation, that is our Master. 
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Arr. III. — PROFESSOR OLMSTED 8 LECTURE. 


Tue Scoot System or Connecticur. 


We have made the extracts which follow, from a Lecture de- 
livered by Professor Olmsted, befure the American Institute of 
Instruction. We should be giad to notice more fully the other 
valuable Lectures in the last volume published by the Institute, 
but must content ourselves for the present, at least, with this. 
The experience of Connecticut as to the true means of making 
a vast school fund available, is of great importance now, when 
nearly all the new States are making munificent pecuniary pro- 
visions for the support of common schools. We trust they will 
not fall into her errors. 

“ For a few years after the first settlement of Connecti- 
cut, the subject of school education was left to the care of 
the parent, urged as he was to the faithful discharge of his 
duty by the powerful influence of an enlightened and learn- 
ed clergy. It was not deemed safe, however, to confide a 
subject in which the State had so much at stake, wholly and 
forever to the zeal of parents, and especially of masters and 
guardians ; but within fifteen years from the first organiza- 
tion of the government, laws began to be enacted to secure 
the faithful instruction of every child in the commonwealth. 
By a law passed in 1650, it was decreed as follows: ‘ For 
as much as the good education of children is of singular be- 
hoof and benefit to any commonwealth ; and whereas many 
parents and masters, are too indulgent and negligent of 
their duty in that kind ; it is therefore ordered, that the se- 
lectmen in the several precincts and quarters where they 
dwell, shall have a vigilant eye over their brethren and neigh- 
bors, to see that none of them suffer so much barbarism in 
any of their families, as not to endeavor to teach by them- 
selves or others, their children and apprentices so much 
learning as may enable them perfectly to read the English 
tongue, and obtain a knowledge of its laws,—upon penalty 
of twenty shillings.’ Moreover, every township of one hun- 
dred families, was required to maintain a grammar school ; 
the masters of which were to be competent to prepare stu- 
dents for the University.” 

**So earnest were our fathers to have every child in the 
State taught, at least, the rudiments of knowledge, that, by 
farther provisions, they made it the duty of the grand-jury- 
15 
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men of each town, to visit, in person, every family which 
might be suspected of neglecting the education of their chil- 
dren or apprentices, and to report the names of such parents 
or masters as were found offending against the law in this 
particular, to the next county court, who were to impose a 
fine of twenty shillings for each child or apprentice, whose 
teaching was thus neglected. As early as the year 1700, it 
was enacted that every town of seventy families, should 
maintain one good and sufficient school for teaching children 
to read and write, to be kept at least e/even months, besides 
a grammar school for the higher branches of education, and 
as preparatory to a collegiate course. For the support of 
this system, adequate taxes were imposed. These were paid 
into the common treasury, and could be drawn out by any 
town, onlyas evidence was afforded that its schools had been 
kept according to law.” 

* From a very early period of our history, the people of 
this State have embraced the idea, of placing the education 
of the children of the commonwealth, beyond the reach of 
all contingencies, by investing the means of its support in 
permanent funds, inalienably consecrated to this object. As 
early as 1743, seven new townships of land, the property of 
the State, were sold, and the proceeds devoted forever to the 
support of common schools ; and to this fund was added, in 
1765, certain sums due on excise on goods. Indeed, so at- 
tentive were our fathers to this all-important subject, that 
even prior to the establishment of the great school fund, it 
was, and ever had been rare to meet with a native of Con- 
necticut who could not read and write.” 

“‘In the year 1795, the avails of the sale of an extensive 
tract of land owned by the State, now forming a part of the 
State of Ohio, amounting to one million two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, were appropriated forever to the support of 
common schools ; a provision which, in the formation of the 
present constitution in 1818, was engrafted into this instru- 
ment, rendering the appropriation forever inalienable.” 

“ Since the year 1800, Connecticut has distributed to her 
citizens from this fund, two millions two hundred thousand 
dollars. The amount of the fund is at present about two 
millions, and affords an annual dividend of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It must also be borne in mind, that 
the territory of the State is very small, being only about half 
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as large as Massachusetts, and only one tenth as large as 
New York.” 

“‘ Comparing the state of school education now, with what 
it was forty years ago, that is, before the school fund went 
into operation, there is a manifest advancement. At that 
period, nearly all the exercises of the village school consisted 
of reading, writing, and spelling, and arithmetic as far as the 
rule of three. English grammar, geography, history, and 
the higher parts of arithmetic, were almost unknown in these 
schools, but were supposed to be studies appropriate only to 
the superior schools or academies. At present the elements 
of geography, with maps are very generally taught in the 
common schools; English grammar is taught to some ex- 
tent, though for the most part, very imperfectly ; and arith- 
metic is carried to a much greater extent than formerly. In 
a few of the common schools, a smattering of natural phi- 
losophy, of astronomy, and of history, is acquired. But 
while it is evident that the cause of school education has ad- 
vanced since the creation of the school fund, it is equally 
clear, that the improvement has not been produced by the 
school fund. For the first twenty years after the establish- 
ment of that fund, the tone of school education was not 
raised at all. Reading, writing, and spelling, with a little 
arithmetic, still embraced the whole encyclopedia of village 
learning. Had the school fund of itself wrought any im- 
portant effects, they ought to have been visible within twen- 
ty years, after it went into operation ; but at the end of this 
period, no such effects were manifested. We are compelled 
to conclude, therefore, that this grand provision, although it 
has defrayed nearly all the expenses of instruction, has con- 
tributed, in no perceptible degree to advance the cause of 
common education; but has wholly failed, hitherto, to se- 
cure to the State, the blessings reasonably anticipated from 
1,” 

“The money which was distributed to the several towns, 
just released the inhabitants from paying their schoolmasters 
out of their own pockets. It added nothing to the wages 
of the masters, and consequently held out no additional pre- 
mium for higher talents and attainments. The schools still 
looked among their own alumni for their teachers, as none 
of higher qualifications could be bought for the sum at their 
disposal.” 
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“‘Those who originally devised the plan of making this 
rich provision for common schools, expected great results 
from the ‘‘ visiting committees,” as they were called, which 
were appointed by every school society, to license teachers, 
and to inspect the schools. Very little good, however, has 
resulted from this organization. Of what avail is it to sit in 
judgment upon candidates who must, at all events, be had 
for $14 50 a month, (the average wages paid for schoolmas- 
ters,) a compensation much inferior to what is paid to many 
day-laborers! And of what use is it to require able instruc- 
tion from ignorant and incompetent teachers? ‘I'he tenden- 
cy of such a system, manifestly is, to produce indifference 
and apathy in the public agents; and that tendency has, in 
a striking degree, led to its legitimate consequences.” 

‘“ The friends of education then in Connecticut, with cha- 
grin and mortification, are forced to admit that their great 
school fund, so much vaunted, has hitherto done no good to 
the cause of education ; that it has only relieved a portion 
of our citizens from paying for the instruction of their chil- 
dren, while it has not in the least contributed to elevate the 
tone of instruction ; that it has even probably done harm, by 
leading our people to undervalue what costs them nothing, 
and by creating a parsimonious feeling in regard to appro- 
priations for the support of the cause of learning in general, 
in all its departments. As friends of popular education, we 
make this free confession, to show to other States, and to 
the world, that it is possible for a government to make large 
and munificent grants for the cause of education, without 
in the least benefiting that cause ; and in hope thus to ex- 
hibit the immense importance of giving a wise direction, by 
efficient and salutary provisions, to those ample means, 
which are accumulating in the new States of this Union, for 
securing and perpetuating the benefits of school education.” 

Professor Olmsted then proceeds to inquire what with the aid 
of the school fund wisely managed, the state of school educa- 
tion in Connecticut ought to be, and how the required changes 
are to be accomplished. The two means suggested of effecting 
the change, are: 

Ist, ‘‘ Time is to be gained by a better method of instruction, 
than is now practised in our schools.” 

2d, “ The improved teachers are to be obtained through the 
medium of a seminary for teachers, to be erected and supported 
either wholly, or in part, out of the great school fund.” 
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The Lecture concludes with a a hope which we doubt not 
will be soon realized. 

“« While we fully admit the perversion of our ample means 
of common education, we may also indulge the hope that 
better times are at hand. During the last session of our 
legislature, the attention of the government was aroused to 
the importance of this subject, and a Board of Commission- 
ers of Common Schools was appointed, consisting of ten 
distinguished citizens, whose duty it is to report to the legis- 
lature on the existing state of the common schools,—to sug- 
gest plans of improvement—and to appoint a secretary, who 
shall devote his whole time, if necessary, ‘to ascertain the 
condition, increase the interest, and promote the usefulness 
of common schools.’ Such an officer has been already ap- 
pointed, whose exertions, seconded by those of the Board, 
and sustained by the voice of the community, now begin- 
ning to feel the need of reform in our school system, will 
produce a happy era in our State.” 





For the Annals of Education. 
Art. IV.—ON ATTENTION. 


BY T. H. GALLAUDET. 


In the former number some subsidiary helps were men- 
tioned, to be used in cultivating the power of attention, in 
connection with the higher motives which the principles and 
prospects of the religion of the Gospel afford. One more 
such help deserves to be noticed, as it is not always appre- 
ciated by parents and teachers, in the training of the youth- 
ful mind, as it ought to be. I refer to what I would call 
physical or muscular attention; that expression of the coun- 
tenance, direction of the eye, attitude of the body, and gen- 
eral condition of the muscular system which are most favora- 
ble to attention of mind in its highest degree of exercise. 

The connection between the mind and the body in this 
respect is very intimate. The etymology of the word atten- 
tion indicates it. That act of the mind which it denotes, is 
accompanied with a certain tension, or stretching of the 
muscles ; and the more closely and fixedly we attend to any 
object, the greater is this tension,—always taking place in 


the muscles of the forehead and countenance, and not unfre- 
15° 
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quently affecting those of the whole body. Notice this sym- 
pathy between the mind and the body in a child, when there 
is presented to his regard some new toy or book that, on 
certain conditions, he is soon to call his own. See how 
quickly his muscles follow the movements of his feelings. 
He stretches himself upward and forward. He stands firm. 
He extends his armsand hands. His countenance is all 
eagerness. His eye is fixed on the object with an intense 
gaze. If well and cheerful, a relaxed state of the muscular 
system under such circumstances, is impossible. One of 
the laws of the union between mind and body forbids it. 

Notice the same connection between attention of mind 
and the tension of the muscles, in the student at his desk, 
the lawyer at the bar, the divine in the pulpit, the artist or 
mechanic engaged in his profession, the soldier on parade, 
the sailor at his duty, and a popular assembly when they are 
under the influence of the orator. Just in proportion to the 
intensity and steadfastness of the mental interest in the ob- 
ject, will be the degree of muscular attention, if the body is 
vigorous in health, and buoyant in spirits. 

A skilful performer may play well on a poor instrument, 
but he can produce vastly better music on a good one,—and 
the good one, too, mustbe in tune. The body is the instru- 
ment which the mind uses in its various movements; and 
this is emphatically true when it attends to any object. 
Then the muscular system is called into exercise, and its 
ready obedience to the mind, and its possessing prompt and 
easy habits of motion, are of great moment. Besides, the 
body re-acts on the mind. Habitually lively movements of 
the body have a powerful tendency to produce cheerful feel- 
ings. A smile on the features, even if made with some ef- 
fort, has often been instrumental in dispelling gloom from 
the thoughts. Gentle tones of voice, adopted at the sugges- 
tion of conscience, operate sometimes like a charm to allay 
the risings of passion, and calm the soul. Frank, open, and 
graceful manners are not without an influence upon the 
heart. And, in a more striking degree do habits of muscu- 
lar attention which the eye, the countenance, the limbs, and 
the whole body acquire, re-act upon the mind, and _predis- 
pose and assist it in fixing itself without distraction or abate- 
ment of interest, intently and continuously, on any object 
which ought thus to engage its regard. How often do we 
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have to resort to this expedient, by stretching ourselves into 
a more upright position, and giving tension to the muscles of 
the forehead, and fastening the eye in a fixed and steadfast 
gaze, in order to wake up and give vigor to mental attention, 
and how often does the mind thus obey the law of its union 
with the body, and the wished for influence of the latter on 
the former produce the desired result. 

If these views are correct, it should form an essential part 
of the training of our children and youth to cultivate in 
them habits of muscular attention. When listening to in- 
struction, or reciting a lesson, or performing a task, they 
should not be permitted to indulge in lazy, lounging postures 
of body, unmeaning expressions of countenance, faint and 
languid tones of voice, and vacillating or heartless looks of 
the eye. These will all inevitably re-act on the mind, and 
produce there a listless and fickle attention. On the con- 
trary, both in the family and the school, teach them to sit 
and stand erect ; to plant the foot firmly on the floor when 
they come to recite ; to brace up the body ; to look to the 
teacher; to fasten the eye uponhim; to catch clearly and 
immediately the words that he utters; and to speak, though 
not boisterously, yet in an animated, prompt, cheerful, and 
distinct manner. New life will thus be infused into the in- 
tercourse of the family, and the exercises of the school. 
Permanent good habits will be formed. The muscles adapt- 
ed to the exercise of mental attention will acquire increased 
vigor by use. The exertion will become easy and pleasant. 
The instrument will be put and kept in tune, and the per- 
former find both greater power and success in using it. 

All this, too, will be a powerful auxiliary of good order 
and correctconduct. Break up in the family and the school, 
those awkward, indolent positions and movements of the 
body, and indifferent and careless looks, and dull, drawling 
modes of utterance which too often prevail, and introduce 
in their stead those habits of muscular attention which have 
been described, and much will be done to aid the parent and 
teacher in cultivating among the children entrusted to their 
care, a spirit of subordination, and of decorous and agreea- 
ble deportment. But to do this effectually, the parent and 
the teacher must set the example. They must be attentive, 
bodily, as well as mentally. They must, thus, let those 
whom they wish to educate aright, see that they are them- 
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selves interested in their work. While they exact attention, 
of the two kinds, from the children, let them give it in re- 
turn. Jet their own postures of body, expressions of coun- 
tenance, looks of the eye, and modes of speaking, be what 
they should be, and then they may hope, adding example to 
precept, to accomplish the important object which we have 
been considering. The writer will only add that it is never 
too late to begin to improve. Let those who have listless, 
feeble, and awkward habits of muscular attention in their 
various occupations, but try the experiment of a reform in 
the ways that have been mentioned, and he fears not to say 
that the result will furnish additional proof of the mighty in- 
fluence that the body has both over the mind and the heart. 





For the Annals of Education. 
Arr. V. ACADEMIES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In the efforts which have been made for many years past 
to improve the condition of seminaries of learning in New 
England, little attention has been paid to academies. Col- 
leges make an almost periodical appeal to the charities of the 
benevolent, or a frequent claim on the resources of the 
State. A vast system of aids and supervision has been or- 
ganized and put in motion for the behoof of common schools, 
with an array of Boards and Secretaries devoted exclusively 
to them. But our academies, a class of institutions too, 
whose influence on the intellectual character of New Eng 
land has been in no way inferior to that of either colleges 
or common schools, seem to be overlooked ; and, in the pre- 
vailing zeal for popular education, which is strangely as- 
sumed to be the same with elementary and primary educa- 
tion, are in danger of being neglected and forgotten. 

Academies had their origin in the conviction deeply and 
universally felt, that there are degrees of attainment which 
the common ‘school is not fitted to bestow; and kinds of 
knowledge which it is highly important to bring within the 
reach of all our youth, which are beyond the competency of 
the common district school. That school was kept perhaps 
ten months in the year for the smaller children, and three or 
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four for the larger ; in the summer by a mistress, in the win- 
ter by a master. The branches taught were the strictly ele- 
mentary, reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, and at no 
small hazard of at least the charge of affectation and pe- 
dantry would any master have talked of physiology and met- 
aphysies, and such things common enough in these days in 
those seminaries. Between them and the college was a 
broad space, unbridged ; and while many clergymen eked 
out a scanty salary by fitting boys for College, it was found 
convenient likewise to establish schools of a higher rank 
which should have this for a specific object. Moreover 
there is, and always has been, a large class of youth, in- 
quisitive, intelligent, and quick-witted, whose minds could 
not be satisfied by the narrow and imperfect training of the 
district school, and whose pecuniary resources and plans of 
life would not allow them to attempt a thorough liberal edu- 
cation. ‘To supply this deficiency and meet these wants, 
academies have been instituted in many of the towns of 
New England. They in most instances sprung into being 
without legislative aid ; a few only having received grants of 
wild lands from the government. They had their origin in 
the necessities of the people, and a spontaneous effort on 
their part to relieve them. 

The-inquiry is a very important one, whether common 
schools with any improvements which can be made in them, 
will ever be so far raised from their present condition, as in 
any good degree to answer the ends which academies were 
designed to answer? We do not know what may be the 
plans or the hopes of those who are engaged in promoting 
common school education among us. We are, however, 
most clearly of opinion, that as the objects proposed by the 
two are utterly different, they cannot be accomplished but 
by different systems, and that no change in the course of 
study, or increase in the amount of time devoted to it, can 
ever cause the common district school to be what the acad- 
emy is and ought to be. Central town schools may in some 
cases be substituted and with good effect, but this can be 
done in only a few of the larger towns, and the academy oc- 
cupying substantially the same place in education that it 
now does, must always be among us. 

These institutions, though they thus had their origin in a 
universally felt necessity, have been in the majority of cases 
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inadequately sustained, and have but imperfectly executed 
their office. Among the causes of this inadequate support 
are the great number of them, nearness or inconvenience 
of location, local jealousies, &c. We purpose to notice 
some of the principal defects in the academies of New Eng- 
land, in the hope of turning the attention of those who have 
influence and power to their importance and their remedy. 
br their excellence we may take occasion to speak here- 
alter. 

The first defect which we shall mention, and one of the 
first importance is, the want of permanent teachers. 

We hold it to be almost impossible for any institution or 
class of institutions to flourish long and do their work ade- 
quately without permanent teachers. By permanent teach- 
ers we mean those who have chosen teaching as a perma- 
nent occupation, and who remain at least several years in the 
same school. It hardly needs argument in our day, though 
we could argue the case if it were needful, to show that the 
education of youth is too sacred and arduous a task, that 
the responsibilities involved in the undertaking of it are too 
vast, and the preparatory discipline too long and too severe, 
to allow its being entered on with fair hope of anything like 
complete success, by one who regards it as a new experi- 
ment, and a means to something further on. The early 
years of any teacher’s professional life are but a series of ex- 
periments; his experience is month by month of plans 
changed, and mistakes corrected, and wisdom growing out 
of error, ‘The principles of the art may be taught in nor- 
mal schools and elsewhere, and thus much is gained ; but no 
more can the statement of principles and a few weeks prac- 
tical use or observation communicate the art of instruction, 
than the definition of a plane and an account of the muscles 
that are to be used in wielding it, can make a good carpen- 
ter. ‘The matter is well understood, though often practically 
neglected, in relation to the instructors in our common 
schools. He who has taught the same school for twenty 
suceessive winters, as has been the case in some of our 
country school districts, is twenty times a better teacher than 
he who takes it for a three months trial and to get a living 
for the next six. A long continuance in the same place and 
occupation gives reputation, authority, confidence. The 
teacher’s course gradually ceases to be tentative. It be- 
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cemes steady, uniform, guided by a definite plan in a deter- 
minate method, and is rendered firm by a consciousness of 
strength. Moreover permanence ensures respect. ‘The new 
pupil looks up with a fuller confidence to the master who 
has taught his elder brothers. The confidence of the pa- 
rent too, and his consequent co-operation, or at least, acqui- 
escence, are more certain. He who would question and dis- 
pute all the measures of the new comer, will respect the de- 
cisions, and abide by the rules of one whose character is al- 
ready established, and whose experience is not less than his 
own. ‘ They manage these things better ’’ abroad, in Scot- 
land for instance ; where the parish schoolmaster receives a 
fixed stipend, scanty indeed, but for life, and where, by hav- 
ing been the tutor of almost successive generations, he ac- 
quires the respect and the love of all, and a rank in the par- 
ish, which makes ample amends for the want of a wider 
fame. 

Again, there can be no sufficient inducement nor oppor- 
tunity even, without permanence, for a man to make those 
attainments in knowledge, which the teacher must make to 
become fit for his profession. Let it be considered what ex- 
tent and diversity of knowledge, what practical skill, and 
what thoroughness of attainment every teacher of an acade- 
my must have gained, to be what the teacher of an acade- 
my in New England ought to be. Look at the wide range 
of studies actually pursued and which ought to be pursued, 
by the great body of the youth among us. And in this 
glance it ought not to be forgotten that the education of a 
vast majority of the most respectable and useful females is 
finished at these institutions. The teacher then, must be a 
good classical scholar, (for lads are fitted for college in al- 
most every one of them,) accurately acquainted with the lan- 
guage and literature of Greece and Rome, and imbued with 
their spirit. He must be a good mathematician, well versed 
in natural philosophy, algebra, geometry, and their ordinary 
applications, with mechanics and astronomy, for all are em- 
braced in his sphere of things to be taught. Add to these 
chemistry, logic, rhetoric, and we have by no means ex- 
hausted the round of studies in which he must engage, and 
in which to maintain his rank and that of his school he 
must make at least, a respectable proficiency. Thoroughly 
to master the principles of any one of these departments of 
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learning, and to acquire a complete knowledge of their de- 
tails,—and this is necessary to complete success in teaching 
in any,—is a labor for years; and the teacher must have, 
what as yet he has not, apart from his own love of study, a 
suitable opportunity and an adequate inducement patiently 
to toil in these researches, till he can impart from the per- 
fectness of his own attainments, a perfect thoroughness of 
learning. 

Another defect in the academies of New England is the 
want of authority in the teacher. Not that it is desirable 
to place an absolute power in his hands, nor that in many 
instances due authority is not exercised and submitted to ; 
but the system, the constitution of these seminaries, in most 
instances, gives him little or no power beyond the influence 
of his personal character, and the efficacy of his persuasion. 
The pupil comes under the jurisdiction of his teacher only 
during the hours of recitation or at most of study, and is 
at other times beyond even his surveillance. He cannot 
compel the lazy and loitering ; he cannot coerce the refrac- 
tory ; he cannot punish the vicious. ‘The severest penalty 
that can be inflicted for ordinary transgressions and slight 
improprieties, is a reproof or an admonition; and for the 
grossest outbreak of violence or insubordination, a dismissal ; 
a course seldom resorted to, as it is found to throw as much 
discredit on the teacher’s skill in government, as upon the 
pupil whom it is designed to punish. This want of authori- 
ty results from the constitution of academies, which, though 
incorporated and under the control of boards of trustees, are ' 
in fact, only private schools, sometimes slightly endowed, with 
a permanent building and some few conveniences for teach- 
ing, as a small library. They are, as such dependent, main- 
ly on the students who come to them, and are of course very 
much in their power. 

We may resume this subject in a future number. oe 
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Art. VI.—AN ECONOMICAL METHOD OF STUDYING THE 
CLASSICS. 


We have made the following extracts from an article, with 
the above title, in the Literary and Theological Review, writ- 
ten by Professor Lewis of the University of New York. The 
many discussions on the value of classical literature which have 
agitated the public mind in years past, seem to have resulted in 
the very general conviction, that the Greek and Latin classics 
must form an integral part and a large part of a course of lib- 
eral education. Yet, we believe, there is no department of in- 
struction, the theory of which has been more neglected, or in 
which the results have been more imperfect, and inadequate. 
We have known the plan proposed by Professor Lewis, to have 
been adopted with wonderful success, and we earnestly com- 
mend it to the consideration of classical teachers. The teach- 
er however, who tries it, ought to accompany his efforts with la- 
borious and minute instruction, and thorough explanation, on 
which the success of the method will materially depend; and 
he must exercise a constant vigilance, to guard against a mere 
memoriter and unintelligent study, by aiming continually to im- 
part somewhat of the enthusiasm which the lover of the classics 
feels, and which the pupil in even the early stages of his pro- 
gress, may be made in some degree to feel. 

‘ Herein we conceive lies the grand secret of education. 
The fear of punishment or disgrace soon loses its effect, and 
the minds which need it are those of which we can have the 
least hope. The excitement of emulation or rivalry seems 
morally wrong, and must be condemned as an appeal to a 
passion which needs rather to be checked than encouraged. 
Inducements founded upon the idea that the acquisition of 
knowledge is easy, and attempts to render it so by removing 
its necessary asperities, are soon found to be delusive, and 
productive only of mental indolence or disappointed hopes. 
But the delight of accurate knowledge, the charming sensa- 
tion which accompanies the consciousness of knowing any- 
thing well, be it in the higher or more humble departments 
of science, is the surest guaranty of increasing and perse- 
vering efforts for still farther acquisitions. And this is a 
stimulus under the influence of which almost every subject 
may be brought, and of which every faithful teacher may 
avail himself. Only let great pains be taken, and much pa- 
tience exercised, that the first lessons be most thoroughly 
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and completely learned, even to the minutest particulars : 
that no difficulty of the smallest kind be left in the way, as 
a perplexing impediment in some future portion of the 
course ; only let this be effectually secured, and the student, 
under the glowing delight of conscious accurate knowledge, 
and the encouraging feeling that this has been the result of 
the toilsome exercise of his own powers, will proceed with 
eager relish to his subsequent task ; a relish which will be 
increased at every step, provided this regimen is rigidly ad- 
hered to. I have sometimes thought that the thorough ac- 
quisition in this way of ali the forms of the Greek nouns 
and adjectives together with the accents, quantity, and rules 
of inflection, would almost infallibly secure a satisfactory 
acquaintance with the whole range of Greek literature. We 
need not contrast with this the painful emotions which arise 
from confused and inaccurate knowledge. With thousands 
the vivid recollection of the discouraging perplexities which 
may be traced to this cause, constitute about the only re- 
membrance of their academic or collegiate course. 

It is high time the secret should be disclosed, that not- 
withstanding our Hamiltonian and Pestalozzi schemes, not- 
withstanding our productive and inductive systems, and all 
the new inventions and quackery of the day, there is, after 
all, no great mystery in the art of teaching. Mistakes arise 
from overlooking the simplicity and singleness of the object. 
It is nothing more than conveying to one mind what exists 
clearly in another, with this difference, that the teacher is 
supposed to see the results and to understand the philosophy 
of the process, whilst the student must of necessity be 
taught to take his first lessons as matters of authority and 
memory, antecedent to, and affording a foundation for, a 
subsequent exercise of the reason. According to this view, 
the qualifications of a good teacher may be briefly defined 
to be these: Ist, a thorough understanding of the science 
he professes to teach ; 2d, unwearied patience, ever resist- 
ing the temptation to suffer his pupils to proceed to a sec- 
ond lesson until they have completely mastered the first ; 
and $d, an unyielding determination to make perfect accu- 
racy the first thing, and second thing, and third thing, in 
every course of education, and every department of science. 
Let the old plan of exercising the memory be revived, if for 
no other purpose than thereby to give strength and clearness 
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to all the other faculties of the mind. Let elementary gram- 
mars be selected, full, yet concise, expressed with all that 
logical accuracy for which the older works of the kind were 
distinguished, giving results alone, instead of perplexing the 
student’s mind at the outset with pedantic theories of a lan- 
guage of which as yet he knows nothing. When he has 
learned by authority the structure of the language as an ex- 
isting thing, a good foundation will be laid for subsequent 
instruction in relation to its origin and philosophy. Of 
grammars thus selected, let the whole, and not merely de- 
tached parts, be thoroughly committed to memory, and re- 
peated, until the forms, inflections, rules and idioms, with 
their various modifications and exceptions, are stereotyped 
in the mind, and without any further effort of memory arise 
habitually and spontaneously to the thoughts. All this, to 
be sure, requires no great skill, and puts in no claim to origi- 
nality ; but it requires patience and perseverance, and with 
these qualities, this indispensable work may be accomplish- 
ed. Let this be accompanied by constant exercise, in wri- 
ting, accenting and pronouncing, together with the reading 
and parsing of such examples as may most effectually famil- 
iarize the rules and forms which have been learned, until the 
grammar, the soul or substantial part of the language, has 
been completely mastered, and the subsequent acquisition of 
words wil! be both easy and pleasant. In vain, on any other 
plan, will the lexicon be worn out in an endless repetition of 
the same wearisome and unsatisfactory exercise. Words 
will be easily remembered and rapidly acquired, when the 
grammatical frame-work has been prepared in the mind for 
their reception. To expect it on any other system is as ab- 
surd as the attempt to build a wall without cement, com- 
posed only of loose pebbles or grains of sand. Let half a 
year, if necessary, (although this length of time will seldom 
be required,) be employed in this grammatical exercise. 
Six months thus occupied, will save treble that amount of 
time in a subsequent part of his course, or rather will pre- 
vent the whole from being utterly wasted. The estimate, 
however, is based upon the supposition that no other studies 
are pursued in connection with the languages ; otherwise a 
much longer period would be required. Let a second year 
be spent in the slow and cautious reading of some pure Lat- 
in author, with continual parsing of every word ; the steady 
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and constant repetition of the grammar being still regarded 
as the primary object. During this period the student should 
be regularly exercised in writing the language, and in making 
double translations from Latin to English, and from English 
to Latin ; also in construing in this double manner from the 
voice of his teacher, and with the book closed ; proceeding 
from single words to complete sentences, until the thought 
comes to his mind in the Latin order, and the full power of 
a Latin sentence is felt as an inseparable whole. This, as 
we said before, requires patience, but with patience it can 
be done; and when the course is fairly commenced, and 
thoroughly persevered in, the rapidity of the actual progress 
may be found to exceed the teacher’s most sanguine expec- 
tations. By actual progress we mean not the amount of ap- 
parent space passed over during the first year, but the real 
degree of satisfactory insight into the nature and structure 
of the language. Let the student also, during this time, be 
supplied with convenient blank books, containing well writ- 
ten forms of all the declinable parts of speech, together with 
all the rules of syntax, aad let him be required to inscribe, 
under their appropriate heads, every new form and construc- 
tion he may meet with at each recitation. The commence- 
ment of the third six months, (allowing the fullest extension 
of time,) will find the scholar thus exercised possessed of 
far more substantial knowledge of the language, than one 
who has hurried ever far more ground, and apparently made 
much more rapid progress. His subsequent course may 
then be continual reading, in which he may be pushed to 
his full speed, and carried forward with as much rapidity as 
the encouragements of his teacher, his own well acquired 
habits of diligence, and the exquisite delight of accurate 
knowledge can ensure.* Henceforth he will have before 
him an unembarrassed field of enjoyment, which will super- 
sede the necessity of any other stimulus. The grand ob- 
ject will have been attained. His subsequent perseverance, 
and attachment through life to classical literature will have 


*As an illustration and proof of this position, the fact may be mentioned, 
that in a school maser ame! path this plan during the period in which one 
class were diligently occupied with the first two hundred lines of the 
aneid, another scholar, who had previously gone through a similar pro- 
cess, read with accuracy the whole of Herodotus, four select orations of 
Demosthenes, and fifteen buoks of the Odyssey, together with an almost 
equal quantity of Latin. 
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been secured. Henceforth his progress will be measured, 
not by the scanty and oft-times ill-selected fragments which 
are found in our ordinary school books, each one presenting 
only a renewal of the same difficulties, but by the entire 
reading of some of the best Greek and Latin authors. I 
have no doubt that, by rigidly pursuing this course with both 
languages, the six principal Roman and Grecian historians, 
their best orators, and a large share of their epic and dra- 
matic poetry might be read in less time than is frequently oc- 
cupied in preparing for college. Like the mechanical law 
of the accumulation of forces, there would be in such a 
course a continual acceleration of velocity, rapid in propor- 
tion to the first slow and cautious progress, and more than 
exceeding the ratio of the square of the times and distances 
passed over. 

Classes thus prepared in the academy or primary schools, 
will enter upon their collegiate course, far in advance of 
those who ordinarily graduate from our higher institutions ; 
and instead of occupying the professor with the details of 
the grammar school, will allow him to perform, what should 
ever be his legitimate duties, viz. in in a continued series of 
lectures to improve himself, and to direct the minds of his 
classes to the higher departments of classical literature ; to 
discuss the philosophy of the ancient languages ; to point 
out the rich stores of metaphysical thought, which are con- 
tained in primitive terms; to examine the critical excellen- 
cies of the ancient writers ; to dwell upon the sublimity of 
the primitive philosophy ; and to disclose to well prepared 
and delighted auditors the never fading beauties of the 
world’s earliest poetry. 

These, we say, should be reserved for the collegiate course, 
or at least for its higher classes. They cannot be realized 
in the earlier period, whilst the mind is occupied with the 
drudgery of grammars and lexicons. During this time all 
that is said about the beauties of the classic authors, must 
appear unmeaning pedantry, unless the student is led to re- 
pose habitual confidence in the encouraging declarations of 
his teacher, that as a recompense for patient toil and accu- 
rate investigation, there is in reserve for him a rich and in- 
exhaustible mine of the most refined enjoyment. 

The plan proposed iu this article, as we said before, pre- 
sents no claim to the merit of originality. Jt is the same 
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old method that was formerly practised in the Eton and 
Westminster schools, and the English universities, embra- 
cing many other things which our hasty and concise sketch 
did not allow us to mention. It is the same method which 
produced those thorough classical scholars whose attainments 
we now regard with astonishment ; among whom were not 
only those distinguished theologians who have been the or- 
nament and defence of Christianity, but also (what with us 
would be a still greater subject of wonder) many who rank- 
ed high in the lists of politicians and statesmen. Why may 
not the same results be produced in our day and in our own 
land? Even should it require the same, or even a longer 
time than that which is ordinarily occupied, it cannot be de- 
voted toa more worthy object or a more useful branch of 
education. 

The most formidable objection seeins to lie against this 
method of studying the grammar. Memoriter instruction 
has been so long neglected, and more easy methods so much 
resorted to, that the faculty of memory seems every where 
weakened and incapable of those efforts which in former 
times, and under more rigid discipline, it has been known to 
put forth. In consequence of this the idea of committing 
to memory whole grammars, including exceptions, observa- 
tions, irregular forms and lists of irregular verbs, appears 
frightful both to the scholar and the teacher. A greater dif- 
ficulty still seems connected with the thought of retaining 
such a mass in the memory, after its various parts have been 
once committed. It may be adwitted, that if the scholar 
can acquire two pages one day he may do the same the next, 
and so on as long as the exercise is continued ; but how shall 
all this be retained ? is the great question. ‘The answer 
brings us to another very simple process in the art of teach- 
ing, which solves the difficulty at once. It is the process of 
constant daily repetition, or of repeating every day from the 
beginning of the book until the space passed over renders it 
too long for one recitation, and then beginning back and 
going over the same process, until in each review the class 
is brought up to the point of present advancement. Nor 
will this require the time at recitation which would at first 
seem necessary. Great patience and perseverance might be 
demanded for a few first lessons, but after this, each repeti- 
tion will produce such a familiarity with the language, and 

16* 
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such a readiness and rapidity of utterance, that a great 
amount of space may be passed over in a very short time ; 
and this readiness would be increased at every similar trial. 
With a class well exercised in this manner from the begin- 
ning, the whole Greek verb might be distinctly pronounced 
in less than ten minutes, and the half, if not the whole of 
one of our larger grammars might be repeated in one Satur- 
day forenoon, or some other time specially devoted to the 
object. By this means the grammar is learned in that man- 
ner which some affect so much to condemn, viz. by rote. It 
becomes (if we may repeat an expression which we have 
several times used) stereotyped in the memory ; or rather it 
passes beyond the domain of memory, and enters into the 
habitual associations of thought. It is by this severe exer- 
cise of this memory at first, that it is afterwards actually re- 
lieved from that heavy burthen which other modes of in- 
struction throw upon it. The forms and rules no longer re- 
quire the painful effort of recollection, or the still more toil- 
some process of constant recurrence to the book. They are 
no longer remembered, but like the forms and _ peculiarities 
of our own language, beeome a part of the inner property of 
the mind. A wrong inflection or construction is no longer 
simply remembered but is felt to be wrong. Bad grammar 
in Greek or Latin (if we may use a common expression) 
sounds bad as well asin English. It is thus we claim by 
this process, however paradoxical it may appear, actually to 
relieve the memory in all the subsequent part of the stu- 
dent’s course.” 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Comparative View or Ancient History ; Empracine a Sketcu 
or THE Contemporary History or THE Nations oF AnTiIQui- 
ty: To which are added, OsservaTions on CHRONOLOGICAL 
Eras; comprising an explanation of the different ancient and 
modern systems of computing time, and the modes of reducing 
each to acorrespondence with the Christian Era: by Joshua Toul- 
min Smith, author of ‘“‘ Progress of Philosophy among the An- 
“a &c. pp. 122. 8vo. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Company. 
1838. 


It may truly be said that the common method of teaching history 
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is a very patchwork piece of business. We do not mean that there 
do not exist excellent histories of different nations and countries, 
but that the mode in which history is generally first cammunicated 
to the mind is imperfect and injudicious. It is sufficiently obvious 
that the real use of history is, to show how, under certain circum- 
stances, men will act. The history of a single nation may do this 
in a degree, but it will be very imperfectly. In order truly to know 
in what circumstances any nation or people stands, at any one time, 
it is necessary to examine what are the circumstances of other na- 
tions and people at the same time. It is by this comparison alone 
that we can properly estimate the use made by any one people of 
the circumstances surrounding them. Now, it is well known that 
in schools and colleges in general, history is taught by taking, first, 
the history, elementary or more detailed, of one nation, and then of 
another, till the round is gone through. A student may thus indeed 
geta very good idea of what events transpired in any one coun- 
try, at any particular time, but that is all he wili get. He will not 
know,—and very few students de know—what was going on among 
one people, while certain transactions were going on among another. 
Many, for example, would be compelled to hesitate, if asked what 
was going on in Egypt, Greece, Italy, or Asia, at the time Solomon 
was King of Israel. Thus the real use of history, the comparison 
of the different degrees of advance of different nations, their differ- 
ent employment of the same circumstances, is totally lost. 

A work which should display history in a different form, exhibit- 
ing the contemporary history of different nations, showing how all 
were going on at the same time, was certainly a desideratum, both 
for private reference, but especially in school education. The work 
whose title we have given, supplies this desideratum. ‘The histori- 
cal portion of this work comprises a cotnpendious outline of the 
events of the different nations of antiquity. It is sufficiently brief 
not to overload the memory with minute details, while no events of 
any importance are omitted. We would observe too, that the author 
has not servilely copied from old and imperfect histories, as is too 
often the case, but has introduced remarks, on some points of history, 
which seem nearer to the truth than any common version. In each 
of these cases he gives his authorities in a note, so that the teacher 
can verify the truth himself. 

This work may, with great advantage, be placed in the hands of 
the beginner in history, instead of the, so called, Universal Histo- 
ries which it is now the custom to employ ; and which, though they 
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comprise all nations in one volume, are free from none of the de- 
fects already pointed out, while they contain none of the advantages 
of larger individual histories. The beginner will here find the 
important events of all nations of antiquity told in an interesting 
manner, and some valuable lessons drawn from them in the conclu- 
ding chapter. But the work will not be useful to the beginner alone. 
It will be an admirable assistant to the student who has advanced 
higher, and is examining larger works on individual histories. He 
may, with great advantage, refer, as he proceeds, to the pages of this 
volume, to gain an insight, or refresh bis memory, as to contempo- 
rary events in other nations. 

We must not forget to notice the “ Introductory Remarks on the 
Use and Study of History,” which contain many judicious sugges- 
tions, and enhance the value of the work. 

Of the “ Observations on Chronological Eras,” we need say 
little. The title page expresses in part their object, and their 
utility to all, not merely students or beginners, but general readers, 
must be too obvious to need remark. They contain an immense 
mass of facts and illustrations, which can be found no where else, 
and which are evidently the result of much research, though here 
presented in a clear form. An explanation is given of all the modes 
of reckoning time, both of the ancients and moderns ; of the An- 
cient Jewish, Greek, and Roman Calendars; of the reasons and 
manner of the change from what is called old to new style in our 
own calendar, &c. Many interesting observations occur as to the 
origin of the computation by the christian era and by the era of the 
world. The work ends with a table, in which the computations 
according to the different eras are compared together. Thus the 
years of Rome, of the Olympiads, of Nabonassar, &c., are placed 
side by side, and all reduced to the years of the christian era. 
This cannot fail to be useful to all, in every kind of historical 
reading. 

We again recommend this work to the attention our readers, con- 
vinced that both the historical and chronological parts will be found 
highly useful. We hope that it will find a general introduction into 
our schools. 


We are obliged to defer several notices which were prepared for 
this number. 
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From the American Quarterly Register. 
LIST OF STUDENTS AT COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE ACADEMICAL 
YEAR 1838-9, 


The Institutions are arranged according to their seniority, and the presiding 
officer of each is named. In colleges, those students only are mentioned who 
are in a course of study for the degree of bachelor of arts. The List is as full 
as we could make it from Annual Catalogues, or authentic accounts which we 
have been able to obtain. | 


Colleges. 

Harvard University, Ms. Hon. Josiah Quincy, LL. D., Presi- 
dent, Founded, 1688. Seniors, 63 ; Juniors, 44 ; Sophomores, 54 ; 
Freshmen, 55. Total, 216. 

Yale College, Ct. Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent. Founded, 1700. Seniors, 95; Juniors, 102; Sophomores, 
106; Freshmen, 108. Total, 411. 

College of New Jersey. Rev. James Carnahan, D. D., Presi- 
dent. Founded, 1746. Seniors, 73 ; Juniors, 85; Sophomores 55; 
Freshmen, 17. Total, 230. 

Columbia College, N. Y. Hon. William A. Duer, LL. D., 
President. Founded, 1754. Seniors, 34; Juniors, $6 ; Sophomores, 
$9; Freshmen, 47. Total, 146. 

Brown University, R. 1. Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D., 
President. Founded, 1764. Seniors, 38; Juniors, 55; Sopho- 
mores, 41; Freshmen, 43. ‘Total, 177. 

Rutgers College,N.J. Rev. Phillip Milledoler, D. D. Presi- 
dent. Founded, 1770. In the Senior, Junior, Sophomore and 
Freshmen classes, 76. 

“Bowdoin College, Me. Rev. William Allen, D. D., President. 
Founded, 1794. Seniors, 28 ; Juniors, $1 ; Sophomores, $5 ; Fresh- 
men, 20. Total, 114. 

Union College, N.Y. Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D., 
President. Founded, 1795. Seniors, 108; Juniors, 87 ; Sopho- 
mores, 42; Freshmen, 20. Total, 257. 

Middlebury College, Vt. Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D., President. 
Founded, 1800. Seniors, 41 ; Juniors, 35 ; Sophomores, 28 ; Fresh- 
men, 19. Total, 123. 

Jefferson College, Pa. Rev. Matthew Brown, D. D., President. 
Founded, 1802. Seniors, 47 ; Juniors, 42 ; Sophomores, 33 ; Fresh- 
men, $5. Total, 157. 

Washington College, Pa. Rev. David M’Conaugby, D. D., Pres- 
ident. Founded, 1806. Seniors, 11 ; Juniors,23; Sophomores, 
12; Freshmen, 10. Total, 56. 
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Hamilton College, N.Y. Rev. Joseph Penny, D. D., President. 
Founded, 1812. Seniors, 19; Juniors, 21; Sophomores, 19; 
Freshmen, 23. ‘Total, 82. 

Waterville College, Me. Rev. Robert E. Pattison, D. D., Presi- 
dent. Founded, 1820. Seniors, 19 ; Juniors, 16 ; Sophomores, 16 ; 
Freshmen, 22. ‘Total, 78. 

Washington College, Ct. Rev. Silas Totten, D. D., President. 
Founded, 1824. Seniors, 18 ; Juniors, 18 ; Sophomores, 21 ; Fresh- 
men, 24. ‘Total, 81. 

Miami University, O. Rev. H. Bishop, D. D., President. Found- 
ed, 1824. Seniors, 28; Juniors, 29; Sophomores, 32; Freshmen, 
52. Total, 123. 

Western Reserve College, O. Rev. George E. Pierce, D. D., 
President. Founded, 1826. Seniors, 8 ; Juniors, 21; Sophomores, 
41; Freshmen, 26. ‘Total, 96. 
™ Wesleyan University, Ct. Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D., President. 
Founded, 1831. Seniors, 27; Juniors, 24; Sophomores, 45; 
Freshmen, 43. Total, 139. . 

Marion College,Mo. Rev. William S. Potts, M. A., President. 
Founded, 1831. Senior 1; Juniors7 ; Sophomores, 6 ; Freshmen, 
12. Total, 26. 

Lafayette College, Pa. Rev. George Junkins, D. D., President. 


Founded, 1832—Senior, 11; Junior, 13; Sophomores, 15; Freshmen, 
14. Total 53. 

Marshall College, Pa. Rev. F. A. Rauch. D. P., President. 
Founded, 1886. Seniors, 7; Juniors, 8 ; Sophomores, 17 ; Fresh- 
men, 20. Total, 52, 


Theological Seminaries. 


Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. Rev. Justin Edwards, 
D. D., President. Founded, 1808. Senior class, 27 ; Middle class, 
$4; Junior class, 50. Total, 111. 

Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. Rev. Archibald Alexan- 
der, D. D., Senior Professor. Founded, 1814. Senior class, 29 ; 
Middle class, 34 ; Junior class, 29. Total, 92. 

Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., 
Senior Professor. Founded, 1816. Senior class, 18 ; Middle class, 
15; Junior class, 10. Total, 43. 

Theological Seminary, (Episcopal,) New York City. Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin T. Onderdonk, D. D., Senior Professor. Founded, 1819. 
Senior class, 18 ; Middle class, 24 ; Junior class, 24. Total, 66. 
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Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. Rev. James Richards, D. 
D., Senior Professor. Founded, 1821. Senior class,8; Middle 
class, 20; Junior class, 20. Total, 48. 

Theological Seminary, New Haven, Ct. Rev. Nathaniel W. 
Taylor, D. D., Senior Professor. Founded, 1822. Senior class, 
15; Middle class, $4; Junior class, 15. ‘Total, 74. 

Theological Seminary, Fairfax Co., Va. Rev. Reuil Keith, D. D. 
Senior Professor. Founded 1822, Senior class 7 ; Middle class, 
8; Junior class, 5. Total, 20. 

Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. Rev. Henry Ware, 
D. D., Senior Professor. Founded, 1824. Senior class, 8 ; Middle 
class, 6; Junior class, 5. ‘Total, 19. 

Theological Seminary, Newton, Mass. Rev. Irah Chase, M. A. 
Senior Professor, Founded, 1825. Senior class, 10; Middle class, 
18 ; Junior class, 11. Total, $4. 

Theological Seminary, Mercersburg, Pa. Rev. Lewis Mayer, D. 
D., Senior Professor. Founded, 1825. The students are all in the 
Junior class, and the number is 9. 

Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. Rev. Samuel S. 
S:hmucker, D. D., Senior Professor. Founded, 1826. Senior 
class, 4; Middle class, 8 ; Junior class, 8. Total, 20. 

Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. Rev. David Elliot, D. D., 
Senior Professor. Founded, 1827. Senior class, 11 ; Middle class, 
19; Junior class, 11. ‘Total, 41. 

Theological Seminary, East Windsor, Ct. Rev. Bennett Tyler, 
D. D., President. Founded, 1834. Senior class, 10; Middle class, 
7; Junior class, 6. Total, 23. 

Theological Seminary, Gilmanton, N. H. Rev. Aaron Warner, 
M. A., Senior Professor. Founded, 1885. Senior class, 10; Mid- 
dle class, 6 ; Junior class, 10. Total, 26. 

Theological Seminary, New Hampton, N. H. Rev. Eli B. 
Smith, M. A., Senior Professor. Founded, 1886. Senior class, 8 ; 
Middle class, 9; Junior class, 8. Total, 25. 

Theological Seminary, (Presbyterian) New York City. Rev. 
Thomas M’Auley, D. D., LL. D., President. Founded, 1836. Se- 
nior class, 23 ; Middle class, 22 ; Junior class, $32, Total, 77. 

Theological Seminary, Hudson, O. Rev. George E, Pierce, D. 
D., Senior Professor. Students in all the classes, 15. 





Erratum.— On page 113, 14th line from the top, for a period, substitute a dash. 
It should read “in the world to come—such a youth, &c.”” 





